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SERMON IL 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CREATURE 
TOO VANITY. 


i 


Rom. vir. 20. 


For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
hath subjected the same. 


VERY one who reads thoughtfully the 

moral signs of our age, will, I am sure, 
readily admit that at this time Revelation is 
being put in more ways than one upon its 
trial. God’s Word is tried to the uttermost ; 
and, confident as we must feel that it will come 
out from every such trial as gold seven times 
refined, that, as it has surmounted harder 
. proofs, so it will victoriously surmount these 


to which it is now submitted, it cannot be 
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affirmed that the tokens for the immediate 
future are so encouraging as to release us 
from all fear in respect of ill-prepared or un- 
stable souls; while certainly those who desire 
to escape the restraints and obligations of a 
positive faith will find, or have already found, 
excuses enough for so doing. Much that 
seemed for ever lifted above all doubt and 
cavil is brought again into question. Science 
by the mouth of some of its votaries an- 
nounces, or at all events leaves us to gather, 
that it has arrived at conclusions not recon- 
cilable with Scripture; and it may be long 
before the error which has vitiated its con- 
clusions, or, if there be none such, before the 
true reconciliation of the two, now in seeming 
opposition, will have been discovered. Nor 
less is it true that in the shifting phases of 
that great controversy which is ever going for- 
ward between the wisdom of God and the 
wisdom of this world, positions of ours, which 
once seemed to dominate the whole field, can- 
not now be affirmed to do so any more. So 


far has denial advanced, so much further 
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may it advance ere long, that perhaps a day 
will arrive when the theist, even though he 
have not yet received the truth as it is in 
Jesus, will be regarded as in some sort an 
ally, acknowledging as he does a living per- 
sonal God, a God distinct from and above the 
world, in the face of adversaries who deny 
the fundamentals of natural, no less than of 
revealed, religion. 

While such is the aspect of our time, I 
have thought it well for the Sundays during 
which I am allowed to speak to you here, to 
select a subject which borders very closely on 
the domain of Christian Apology ; or may be 
said perhaps by a better right actually to 
appertain to it. That subject is sufficiently 
indicated in the words which you have just 
heard: “The creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him 
who hath subjected the same.” None who 
have accurately studied the original text will 
wonder at my stopping short where I do, and 
omitting the words ‘in hope, which in our 
English translation conclude the verse; for 

1—2 
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it is universally admitted now that a pause 
should be made where I have made it, and 
that the words “in hope” should be connected 
not with those which precede them, but with 
those that follow. By “the creature” in this 
passage I understand, with a large body of 
interpreters ancient and modern, the whole 
visible creation, man himself included, so far 
as that creation is not yet partaker of the 
restoration and redemption which is by Christ 
Jesus; and by the subjection to vanity, the 
penal consequence of Adam’s sin, as they re- 
dounded on himself, his descendants, and all 
that lower world which had been made de- 
pendent upon him; the heavy laws under 


which ever since it has lain’; this creature 


1 Bengel says beautifully here: ‘‘Creatura hoc loco non 
denotat angelos, a vanitate immunes; nec homines duntaxat 
quoscunque, quanquam ne vanissimi quidem homines exclu- 
duntur, qui etsi in strepitu vitz vanitatem pro libertate 
habent, et gemitum partim obruunt, partim dissimulant: 
tamen per tempora sobria, quieta, insomnia, calamitosa, sus- 
piriorum vim, aure divina colligente, emittunt: neque ex- 
cluduntur gentiles probi: fideles autem diserte opponuntur 
creature. Quod superest, denotat creaturarum universita- 
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being “made subject to vanity, not willingly,” 
by no choice of its own and by no inherent ne- 
cessity, but “by reason of Him who hath sub- 
jected the same ; the yoke of vanity having 
been imposed on it by God. Such is the asser- 
tion of St Paul here; such is the assumption 
of Scripture everywhere; being as that Scrip- 
ture is, a record of the ways by which He 
who imposed for awhile, is now seeking to 
deliver again the creature fron? this yoke of 
vanity and bondage of corruption; and it is 
this central truth of our faith which is ex- 
plicitly or implicitly denied by all who refuse 
to accept the first three chapters of Genesis as 
containing a truthful record of events which 
moulded and determined the whole future des- 
tinies of our race. | 

I shall make it my endeavour to shew that, 
setting quite aside the Scriptural authority for 
these events, all the phenomena of man’s na- 


ture and man’s history suggest the same; that 


tem, visibilium, et pro suo quodque genus captu...... Ad crea- 
turam ex peccato redunddrunt incommoda;: ad creaturam ex 
gloria filiorum Dei redundabit recreatio.” 
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in all which we feel and find in ourselves, or 
behold in others around us, or read of in the 
past of mankind, there is very much which is 
impenetrably dark. and obscure, defying and 
defeating all explanation, upon any other as- 
sumption; and which yet becomes clear upon 
this—man’s depths and his heights, his great- 
ness and his littleness, his glory and his shame, 
all alike imperatively demanding some such 
catastrophe to account for them; all ranging 
in their places when this is recognized ; all 
capable of being read in this light; and all 
refusing to give any consistent account of them- 
selves to those who, quenching it, seek to read 
this perplexed story by the light of sparks 
of their own kindling. It is not indeed proof 
absolute that a key was made for a lock, when 
it turns without forcing, and with perfect ease, 
in all the complicated wards of that lock. But 
at the same time in this consent of the 
one with the other there is a strong likeli- 
hood, which under certain circumstances may 
advance almost to a certainty, that these were 
made for each other, 
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Whatever rival hypotheses of the origin 
and earliest fortunes of mankind may have 
been advanced, whatever other attempts may 
be made to account for or to explain away the 
anomalies of man’s present position, they all 
have this in common, that they either deny or 
leave no place for that event to which St Paul 
pledges himself here, which Moses had recorded 
long before, which indeed every page of Scripture 
takes for granted, that event which for us goes 
by the name, only too significant, of the Fall, 

Thus, if man has emerged by a succession 
of happy accidents and unexplained leaps from 
a lower range of existences; if, though differ- 
enced from all other animals by the possession 
of reason, and speech the correlative of reason, 
and recollection, and conscience, and marriage, 
and rites of sepulture, and the capacity of con- 
ceiving a being higher than himself, he is yet 
one with them; in this case his history, so far 
from offering anything in the least resembling 
a fall, has been rather, from the first, an un- 
broken series of successive ascents in the scale 


of existence; and there is nothing in his retro- 
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spect of the past to humble, rather every thing 
to exalt him in his own eyes. 

Or, again, if according to the philosophical 
speculations of the last century, not yet dis- 
carded altogether, the savage or wild man of 
the woods is the typical or primitive man ; who 
little by little exchanged his acorns for bread, 
his cave for a house, his solitary prowling in the 
forest and vague lusts for the family and the 
state, much the same might be affirmed; not 
to say that the utterly undeveloped moral con- 
dition of this primitive representative of our race 
would take away all moral significance from his 
acts; and it would be absurd to suppose that 
any one of these could have shaped the future 
destinies of himself and of his descendants. 

As little is there any room for the Fall in 
that pantheistic scheme of the moral universe, 
which, denying the reality of evil, assumes that 
what we call by this name only appears evil to 
us from our necessarily limited point of view ; 
being indeed a lower form of good, a needful 
stage of transition in the passage to a higher 
good, even as fruit must be sour in the process 
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of becoming sweet. Such a philosophy, it is 
evident, could not regard an event similar to 
what we call the Fall, as other than a step in 
advance, a coming out of mere childhood, the 
beginning of the practical education of our 
race. It will be thus, as part of a course 
which must of necessity have been travelled 
through, something to rejoice in rather than 
to mourn over. In such a light Hegel has 
regarded it. 

There are others too, a very numerous sect 
indeed, who practically leave no room for the 
Fall. I refer to all those who, without trou- 
bling themselves to explain away, or to deny the 
reality of sin, yet, seeing little or nothing of its 
true malignity, regard man as being now very 
much what he was always intended to be; see 
no breach between his present state and his 
original destination, and in the conditions of his 
present existence those for which from the first 
he was designed. Such a scheme of human 
nature, when it clothes itself in a theological 
garb, goes, as we are all aware, by the name of 
Pelagianism, but is the creed of multitudes who 
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never so much as heard the name of Pelagius, 
or knowingly troubled themselves about a theo- 
logical speculation in their lives. 

But while it is thus with all these philoso- 
phies of human nature, invented by man and 
therefore flattering to man, while they all have 
this in common, that they deny his losses and 
magnify his gains, it is central to the Christian 
Faith (dim reminiscences of the same surviving 
in all the nobler religions of the world) that 
man is, so to speak, of the blood royal of crea- 
tion, that God made him at the beginning in 
his own image and likeness, made him there- 
fore pure, made him for immortality, invested 
him with the royalties of nature, gave him 
highest place, preeminence, and power over all 
the earth and all that moves on the earth— 
himself the crown of things, “a kind of first 
fruits of God’s creatures.” And further, that 
man, in the person of one who was the federal 
head of the race, seduced by an evil spirit who 
had himself already fallen from God, fell from 
his obedience, forfeited his glorious estate, drew 
down with him that whole inferior world whereof 
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he had been made the priest and the king, 
came under heavy laws, these the penalties of 
his sin, the expression of God’s extreme dis- 
pleasure against it—under the law of labour, of 
pain, of sorrow, and, sum of all evils, the law of 
death; and did not come himself alone under 
these, but entailed them on all who should 
follow him, upon all those who were shut up in 
him, as the oak that shall be, is shut up in 
the acorn that is, and who in his hurt were 
hurt every one. I speak not now of the mar- 
vellous lightening of these heavy laws, of curses 
transfigured into blessings, of the promise of 
One who should recover all, as one had lost all - 
—of this in its own time, but not at the present. 
And we believe further that such a subjection 
to vanity, such a bondage of corruption has con- 
tinued from that day to the present to rest on 
the creature, on all, that is, which is not par- 
taker of a new life in Christ—the whole crea- 
tion groaning and travailing in pain together, 
even as it will continue to groan and travail 
until He comes, at whose coming there shall 


be no more curse, for the former things shall 
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be forgotten, and He shall say, “Behold, I 
make all things new.” 

And is it not even so, brethren? Are 
there not ten thousand witnesses within us 
and without us, setting their seal to such a 
fact as this? That the whole frame-work of 
man has been jarred, dislocated, disordered, 
everything about him and within him declares. 
There is, to borrow an image from the lan- 
guage of natural science, a fault here in the 
strata of the moral universe, which attests some 
obscure yet mighty convulsion, reaching back 
in its date to those ancient days, when the 
foundations of his later history were being laid. 
How else, but by some revolution of this kind, 
can we account for the huge contradictions which 
meet in him, the higher in him serving the 
lower, the nobler the baser, the spirit doing 
drudging work for the flesh, his faculties so 
transcendant failing to find their corresponding 
objects, and squandering themselves often on 
objects the meanest and the vilest? How else 
account (for his alternate dominion over, and 
bondage beneath, that world in which he lives? 
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Or again, how else for his restless disquietude, 
that he should still feel that there must be 
some satisfying good for him, and yet be ever 
unable to grasp it? How else explain the 
mighty gulf between what he does, and what . 
he recognizes that he ought to do—attested 
as it is by shame, repentance, and remorse— 
he carrying about within himself his own judge, 
his thoughts accusing or excusing one another ? 
In what other way account for that intimate 
relation in which he stands to two worlds, 
and those the most opposite, a world above 
him and a world beneath; he receiving im- 
pressions, inspirations, from both, airs from 
heaven and blasts from hell, and his soul a 
bride which both are wooing for their own ? 
What means it, if there be not some strange 
mystery about him, if there be not some old 
guilt resting on the family of man, if “neither 
this man did sin nor his parents,” that often- 
times he should stagger under such a weight 
of woe from his cradle to the grave? What 
means it that for him there should be a grave 
at all—that he, with the instincts of immor- 
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tality, with thoughts wandering through eter- 
nity, should yet be the creature of a day, and, 
that brief day ended, should then turn again 
to his dust, and all his thoughts perish? If 
death is indeed the proper end of life, ap- 
pointed to it from the beginning, why does 
he shrink shuddering from it, why should all 
the circumstances of it be so painful and so 
terrible, why is it not rather a sleep and 
a forgetting, and man’s return to the earth 
out of which he was formed, as the peaceful 
sinking of a weary child into its mother’s lap ? 

What can you make of all this, so long 
as you attempt to read it by any other light 
than that of Revelation? <A great poet of 
our own, who in his Essay on Man refused to 
read it by that light, but only by a little glim- 
mering taper of his own, could feel the dif- 
ficulty of man’s position and destiny, but could 
not solve it. Many will remember his lines, 
in which he confesses as much— 


“Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great, 
With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
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He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast, 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err: 
Created half to rise, and half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world!” 


? 


Even so; himself the riddle, which under di- 
rect penalties he must attempt to solve, the 
mysterious sphinx of creation; but not, like 
that fabled monster of old, imposing upon 
others, rather finding imposed upon himself, 
the enigma for which some interpretation 
must be found. It is woe to him if he put 


back the one interpretation which it is ca- 
pable of receiving, and which the Scriptures 


of truth offer. Let him accept that, and all 
will fall into its proper place; all will become 
intelligible then. Those strange contradictions 
meet in him, because he by an act of his own 
has planted contradiction in the very centre 
of his life. He is at once the lord of nature 
and its slave, because dominion over it was 
given him at the first, which now through his 
own fault has partially escaped from his hands, 
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He can rise so high, because he was made in 
the likeness and image of God; he can fall 
so low, because he has given place to the 
devil, and yielded himself to be the organ of 
his will. He is ill at ease, because he has for- 
saken his true centre; and God, in his mercy, 
will not let it be well with him anywhere 
but with Him. He is burdened and heavy 
laden, because sin and sorrow, however they 
may tarry apart from one another for a while, 
yet must find each other out at the last. 
Shame and remorse are his portion, dreadfyl 
yet blessed witnesses of a law which he can 
violate indeed, but cannot refuse to allow that 
it is good, and that he was bound to obey 
it. He shrinks from the prospect of death, 
because he was not made for death, but for 
immortality. He dies, because he has renounced 
the rule of that spirit which should have dis- 
tinguished him from the beasts that perish, 
and having set himself on their level, it is only 
just that he should share their doom—a doom 
most natural for them, most unnatural for him. 


His frame, so marvellously constructed, turns 
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to dust, by a decree at once severe and merci- 
ful; severe, because it is the fulfilment of the 
sentence of a righteous Judge; merciful, be- 
cause the fretting leprosy of sin had so pene- 
trated and pervaded for him the earthly house 
of this tabernacle, that only on the condition 
of its being taken down altogether, could a 
new house, a house which is from heaven, have 
ever been reared in its stead. 

Such, my brethren, are the outlines of a 
subject which I hope to fill up in my fol- 
lowing sermons. For the present, let me just 
remind you that, to profit us at all, we must 
find in all this something more than’ an in- 
tellectual solution of those enigmas which more 
or less perplex us all—we must find a prac- 
tical solution of the mysteries of our own in- 
nermost being, and a guide to the conduct of 
our own outer life. In so far, indeed, as we 
have been born of God, and have thus been 
made sons of God, we do not belong any more 
to the creature thus subject to vanity; we 
have been delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, and have already past from death 
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unto life. Limit then ever more and more, 
narrow and abridge that region in you, which 
is still subject and obnoxious to these, bringing 
more and more of your hearts and lives under 
God, under the power of his word, the teaching 
of his Spirit, into the freedom of his grace. 
And for that which remains subject still, if 
even we, “who have received the first fruits of 
the Spirit,” must still “groan within ourselves, 
waiting the redemption of our bodies,” let us 
accept this as God’s righteous judgment against 
the sin which, first beginning by Adam, every 
man has since repeated in himself. Let us 
find in all this, in the distresses, trials, per- 
plexities, tribulations, burdens of this present 
time, motives to prayer, to more earnest crying 
that the day may come, when He will deliver 
us, and with us all the creature, from the yoke 
of vanity, from the bondage of corruption, into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God; 
being sure that when that day arrives, all that 
Adam lost shall be found in Christ to have 
been given back a thousand fold. 


SERMON II, 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CREATURE 


TO VANITY. 
ii 
Rom. vii, 20. 


For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
hath subjected the same. 


N my sermon of last Sunday I took on 
me to affirm that some such event as that 
Fall of man recorded in the opening pages of 
Scripture is absolutely required to explain the 
contradictions which evermore startle us in his 
-whole life and being, and in all his relations to 
the world around him; that such a moral cata- 
strophe is adequate to account for them; while 
nothing else that has been offered in its stead 


is in the least capable of so doing. What was 
2—2 
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then traced in outline will now claim a some- 
‘what more deliberate treatment; and I shall 
endeavour to shew that man’s physical condi- 
tions imply and demand some event such as that 
recorded in the third chapter of Genesis ; and 
this, whether we regard his relations to nature, 
which have been manifestly disturbed, or his 
subjection, closely connected with this, to the 
law of labour, of pain, of death; all of these 
being included in the “vanity,” or paravorns, to 
which St Paul in my text declares “the crea- 
ture was made subject,” although they by 
no means exhaust the meaning of that compre- 
hensive word; and all of them witnessing in 
various ways that they are intrusions into a 
world which was not made for them at the 
beginning. 

And first, how strange and wonderful is 
man’s relation to that external world in the 
midst of which he moves; at once wonderful 
in the extent of his dominion over it, and 
at the same time in the incompleteness of that 
dominion, and in the manifold interruptions 


which it endures; the elements servile to him, 
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and yet from time to time breaking the spell 
that binds them, and letting loose their forces 
not to serve him, but to destroy ;—the ocean, 
which had safely wafted for him a thousand 
fleets upon its bosom, of a sudden strewing 
its coasts with the wrecks of navies and car- 
cases of men; the earth, subdued by him to 
patient ministries of service, yet with latent 
forces still which refuse to acknowledge his 
control, and ever and anon in volcano and in 
earthquake, by pestilence and miasma, waging 
deadly war against his life. And we mark the 
same bearing in the inferior tribes of the earth. 
It is hardly, if at all, an hyperbole when St 
James declares that “every kind of beast and 
of birds and of serpents is tamed and hath 
been tamed by mankind;” while yet this and 
that kind have in the main withdrawn their 
necks from his yoke; and even those that have 
accepted it, the patient vassals of his will, at 
moments revolt against him and rebel. 
Whence is this? why should he rule so 
much? or, ruling so much, why should he not 
rule all? We can answer the question, can give 
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» reasonable explanation, accounting at once 
for the rule, and for the exceptions to the rule. 
He rules so much, because it was said to him 
at the first, “Have dominion over every living 
thing that moveth on the earth;” and again, 
«The fear of you and the dread of you shall be 
upon every beast of the earth ; into your hand 
are they delivered ;"—many a hearer will remem- 
ber the sublime words of the Greek tragic poet, 
which are as a lyrical echo out of the bosom of 
heathendom to these words’. He does not rule 
all, because he is himself in revolt against God, 
and is evermore reminded of this and punished 
for this by the revolt of these inferior natures 
against himself. 

And labour,—what a heavy law is this, laid 
upon the children of men; and how strange in 
the effectual hindrances which it opposes to 
the cultivation and the full development of 
those higher faculties with which man finds 


1 [refer to the grand chorus in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, beginning 
moArd Te Sewd, Kovdey dy- 
Opwmov Sewbrepov médet. 
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himself endowed. For, indeed, what an infinite 
capacity of knowing has man; truly God has 
set the world in his heart’; what an infinite 
joy in knowledge; what an inner consciousness 
that for this he was made; while yet of those 
capable of this noble and ennobling joy by far 
the greater number are so shut up in narrowest 
circles of toil, their powers and energies so 
cramped or preoccupied by the tyrannous claims 
of the immediate present, as to be effectually 
shut out from all or nearly all which these 
glorious faculties of theirs had in one sense 
placed within their reach. If it be urged in 
reply that man’s prime business in this world 
is not to know, but to love and to obey, and 
that for him so doing, whatever powers are not 
unfolded now will be unfolded hereafter, that 
all the seeming wrongs of time will be redressed 
in eternity, and that meanwhile the law of 
labour is a needful discipline of the present 
life; this is all most true; but this is bringing 
back the Christian explanation; and all I would 
affirm is, that without this explanation we 


1 Keel, iii, 11. 
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have a mystery here, which craves in vain for 
its solution. 

And then there is the mystery of pain. 
Other mysteries of the world around us and 
within us trouble our spirits, but this our 
whole nature, body and spirit alike. Other 
questions we may, more or less, contrive to set 
aside; but this will not be put by. Whence is 
pain? Can this be anything else than a witness 
for sin? an echo in man’s body of the sin which 
is in his soul? Nothing of the kind, there are 
some who assure us. So far from this, pain, as 
they would have us to believe, is the fence and 
guardian of pleasure, a beneficent provision in 
the economy of nature to warn against the ap- 
proach or admission of ought that might injure 
these wonderfully constituted bodies of ours. 
That it usefully serves, and was intended to 
serve, such a purpose, none will deny; but oh! 
how in the bitterness of his spirit must many 
an agonized sufferer laugh to scorn an explana- 
tion so feeble and so false as this is, when of- 
fered as the complete explanation of that which 


rends and racks and tortures his whole frame. 
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If such had been its primary intention, would 
not measures and degrees of pain, infinitely 
smaller, have answered this end, and supplied 
this warning? Did it need for this those strange 
capabilites of suffering with which our bodies 
are endowed, and the thousand avenues from 
without, the thousand sources from within, 
which enable it to effect an entrance and a 
lodgement there? 

This explanation, nantely, that pain is the 
sentinel, warning of the approach of ought 
hostile to the wellbeing of the body, is so 
manifestly insufficient, that some, though not 
accepting the true ground, have yet been driven 
to seek some deeper and more satisfying ground 
than this, for its existence; and they have urged 
that for any finite being there are no other 
conditions of growth and development, of ad- 
vance in moral strength and virtue, than through 
such a struggle and conflict as of necessity in- 
volves the presence of pain. Surely we may 
demand in reply, what right have they to as- 
sume this? Was it by the steps of pain that 


the angels mounted to their angelic heights? 
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True, that for a sinful being this discipline of 
pain is absolutely necessary. These are lessons 
which he could learn in no other school. He 
is a diamond which can only be polished in its 
own dust. But this is a bringing of us back to 
the Christian grounds, namely, that pain is the 
bitter, yet wholesome, medicine which a divine 
Physician holds to the lips of his children for 
the driving out from their veins that poison of 
sin which has entered there, and which in no 
way else could have been expelled. It es true 
that for a sinful creature the chastening of pain 
is an indispensable condition of the growth in 
holiness; but this is quite a different assertion 
from theirs, who affirm that the creature as a 
creature, and not as a sinful creature, demands 
this discipline, and who would in this way jus- 


tify the existence of pain in the world’. 


1 There is an eloquent Chapter or ‘Meditation’ to this 
effect in Saisset’s Lssat de Philosophie Religieuse, vol. 11. 
p- 179, with the title, ‘Mystbre de la Douleur.’ Admirably 
as this book maintains the position of the theist against the 
pantheist, and much in it as is working toward Christian 
faith, how it can have been spoken of as a Christian book, 
as in more than one Review it has been, I am unable to 
understand. 
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There is a truer explanation. It is found 
in that word of God, “In sorrow shalt thou eat 
thy bread all the days of thy life.” What a 
world-wide fulfilment has this word of prophetic 
threatening obtained! I know very well that we, 
living in a favoured land, in a favoured age, in the 
most favoured ranks of society, many among us 
in the prime of youth and health and strength, are 
apt too easily to assume that what is well with us, 
is therefore well with all, are ready almost to 
resent a darker and sadder estimate of things, 
seeming as it does to charge us with selfish 
indifference to the sorrows and sufferings of the 
world around us. But the scroll of the past his- 
tory of this suffering race of man, if we read it 
aright, should we not read it with an inward 
bleeding compassion, written as it is within and 
without with lamentations and mourning and 
woe? Apart from all that sorrow which in its 
very nature can find no place in history, what 
gigantic forms of suffering and anguish, which 
have brooded for ages, or are brooding now 
over the earth, might any one of us summon 


up before his eyes, Let us seek, for example, 
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to present to ourselves, however faintly, the 
measureless woe of the slave population of the 
ancient world; or what Oriental polygamy has 
done for one half of the human race over nearly 
one half of the world, and as far back as story 
can reach; or call to mind whole races which 
have lain under some anathema of their fellow- 
men, and from generation to generation have 
cowered and crouched and crept to their grave, 
steeped to the lips in contempt and infamy 
and scorn. Let us figure to ourselves, though 
in faintest outline, the long throes of agony 
with which ancient Rome died, or the birth- 
pangs with which modern European society 
was born; or the horror upon horror of the 
religious wars in France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, which followed the Reformation; or what 
must have been the long agony of Poland, 
which has at length driven the noblest and 
bravest of her sons to choose death rather than 
that life, that death in life, which had alone 
become possible to them ; or,—altogether out of 
the scope of our vision,—what is now going for- 


ward in dark places of the earth, full of the 
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habitations of cruelty, as the slave-hunts of the 
interior of Africa, or the devastation of China 
which has already lasted for so many years. 
And then remember that all these sufferings, 
unlike the ravages of the volcano and the earth- 
quake, have been also crimes; many of them 
huge organized wrongs, embodiments enduring 
from age to age, of the selfishness, the lust, the 
cupidity, the pride of men—conspiracies of the 
strong against the weak, of the man against 
the woman, of superior races against inferior; 
in which therefore they who suffered the wrong 
and they who inflicted it were alike miserable, 
and these even more miserable than those. 
And lastly, bringing up the rear of labour 
and pain and sorrow, there is death. We soon 
lose our sense of wonder at that which is 
habitual and of constant recurrence, however 
contrary in itself to law, and to the just a 
prior, expectation of the mind. It becomes 
itself through its frequent repetition a law, or 
as a law. If it were not for this, with what 
wonder, with what a strange perplexity should 
we behold what now we have learned to look 
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at as a matter of course, the usurped dominion 
of death over the children of men. This, the 
cutting short of a moral and intellectual exist- 
ence no less than of a merely physical, has 
only its outer signs in common with that 
which, going by the same name, befalls the 
inferior creatures of the earth. The significance 
of it is wholly different. Other creatures die, 
if indeed the vanishing away of the pale sha- 
dows of life which they possess can be called 
death, but man only knows that he dies. Other 
creatures fear pain, but man only fears death, 
and, however broken in to it by much use, re- 
sents death, and in some sort obscurely feels 
that he has a right to resent it, and indig- 
nantly demands why he was made mortal. 
In vain he is reminded by those who have 
no stronger consolations to offer, no better ac- 
count of the matter to give, that he has had 
his turn, that it is only fair that as a satisfied 
guest he should make room at life’s feast 
for others, that life was given to all for use, 
to none for possession. In vain he is assured 
that he has invested this, which he fears, with 
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imaginary terrors, It still remains to him the 
thing which his nature conceives as most ab- 
horrent to it, and which it revolts at the most. 
But can we believe that if this were the proper 
law of his being, he would not acquiesce in 
it? Is there not in every shuddering and 
shiverig fear which any man has ever felt, 
as he drew near to the gloomy river of death, 
a witness and a protest that, according to the 
first law of his being, he was never made to 
pass through its dark waters? 

Or, even conceding for a moment that the 
death of the old, full of years, their work ac- 
complished, gathered like ripe shocks of corn 
into the garner, were according to the original 
order, (and doubtless there is a secondary order, 
consequent on the Fall, which this does not 
violate), yet what shall we say of the death of 
little children, born but to die, whose little sun, 
hardly appearing above the horizon, describes 
its brief arc of years, or months, or days, or 
hours, or minutes, and then is seen no more? 
or what of all those others, who in no sense can 
be affirmed to have fulfilled their course— 
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Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum”? 
What shall we say of the mystery of death 
as the disappointment and defeat of life, 
which, pressing upon us at all times, yet presses 
with a peculiar weight, when such as these 
pass from us—some of them the richly en- 
dowed, framed, as it would seem, in the pro- 
digality of nature; who, just revealing to the 
inner circle of a few the rare promise of their 
lives, have left with these a name and a fame 
and a regret, but of whom, and what it lost 
in them, the world knows nothing—“ inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown,” such as in this place 
some among us have known? Or what shall 
we say of mighty statesmen deprived of the 
residue of their years in the very crisis of their 
nation’s fate, when they were needed the most, 
when, dying, they have carried away with them 
the best hopes of a people, which all were 
garnered in them? What shall we say, or 
what think of such ever-recurring incidents as 
these ? 

Tf, indeed, all have sinned, and therefore 
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death has passed upon all, and this death is 
God’s witness in the world and geal of his ex- 
treme displeasure against sin; and if above 
everything else it imports to man that he 
should know what sin is, and how God regards 
it, then indeed all of strange and sudden in 
death, all that makes its walk through the 
world more startling and more mysterious, 
bringing these lessons home to the hearts of 
men, is intelligible enough; while at the same 
time, we, “who have received the first-fruits 
of the Spirit,” believing in that love which uses 
death as it uses all else for the working out 
of its sovereign purposes of goodness and of 
grace, can safely leave ourselves and others 
in the hands of that love at once almighty 
and all wise. But how, on any other scheme 
to justify death, not merely that it is the final 
term appointed for all living, but in its appa- 
rent caprice, its selection of the costliest vic- 
tims, of those who could least be spared, of 
the infant of days, of those in the rich promise 
of their youth, I see not? What would then re- 


main but to acquiesce in the dread conclusion 
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that the shafts of fate fly at random, and that 
a blind chance, and not a loving Father, is 
ruling over all? 

Some here may perhaps remember a re- 
markable passage’ in the writings of the great 
French naturalist, Buffon—naturalist, both in 
our later sense of the word, and in the earlier 
as well, one of a natural, and not a revealed, 
religion—and they may remember how by 
every art of that language which he wielded 
so well, and by every ingenious suggestion 
which the wide range of his knowledge sup- 
plied, he seeks to divest the act of dying, and 
death itself, of their terrors—not, as you will 
of course understand, by any pointing to a 
Prince of Life, who had Himself trod that pain- 
ful way, who had died and risen again that 
He might be the Lord of the dead and of 
the living; but by purely physical arguments, 
seeking to explain away the terribleness of this 
closing scene of every man’s life, and to con- 
vince of their mistake those who through fear 


1 Flistoire Naturelle de Homme. 


De la Vieillesse et de 
la Mort. 
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of death were all their lifetime in bondage, 
assuring them that he whom they so dreaded 
was no such “king of terrors” after all. 

The motive to this on his part, and on the 
part of all who like him would fain persuade 
us that death is a part of God’s order in the 
world, instead of a violent breach and inter- 
ruption of God’s order, is evident enough. This 
death, and above all, the manner of this death, 
tudely shocks, disturbs, and contradicts their 
notions of a God of mere benevolence; whose 
primary purpose in placing his creatures here 
was that they might enjoy themselves, and 
who has adapted all the circumstances of their 
existence to this object. It speaks of a God 
of righteousness, a God, therefore, of a righteous 
anger against sin—in whose displeasure men 
consume away, and in whose wrath they are 
troubled. But all those who are resolved that 
they will not know such a God as this, have no 
choice but to endeavour to reduce to a minimum, 
as far as possible to dismiss from death altoge- 
ther, all which marks it as a penalty, and 
suggests any connexion between it and the 

3-—2 
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righteous displeasure of a holy God against the 
wickedness of men. 

But we know better. Knowing as we do of 
One, a Prince of life, who has said, “O Death, 
I will be thy plagues,” who has blunted for us 
the sting of death, which is sin, and quenched 
in his own blood the fiery flaming sword turn- 
ing every way, which kept against us the gates 
of the heavenly Paradise, knowing of such a 
Saviour in death and from death, we dare to 
look the worst in the face, and need not refuse to 
acknowledge that, in the words of Milton's angel, 


“‘ many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all dreadful.” 


that, whatever may be the euthanasia of saint- 
ly souls, and their falling asleep in Jesus, even 
they for the most part are translated to heaven 
in fire-chariots of pain—that even in them 
flesh and blood shrink from the change, and, 
like Peter, they are borne whither they would 
not’, and would fain, if that were possible, 
not be unclothed, but clothed upon with their 
body of immortality. 


1 John xxi. 18, 
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Is there, I ask, any explanation of death, 
such as shall account for its terribleness, the 
fear with which it is regarded at a distance, 
the anguish with which it is regarded when 
near, the resentment and revulsion of the 
whole nature of man against it, except ours, 
except that which Revelation supplies? Ex- 
plain away sin, or even materially lessen your 
estimate of the sinfulness of it, and how will 
you account for all this “vanity,” for all these 
heavy laws to which man has been submitted ? 
Explain it away and, the burden of man’s suf- 
fering remaining still the same, will not then 
the rashest speeches which Job uttered in his 
first haste, multiplying his words against God, 
and calling in question the justice of the cala- 
mities which he bore and the righteousness of 
Him who had laid the intolerable weight of 
that woe upon him, have ample warrant? Yea, 
might not this race of man, riveted and chained 
to its rock of pain, appeal, like another Prome- 
theus, against the force, whatever that might 
be, which had bound it there, and call on all 
the pitying powers of nature, that, however 
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impotent to help, they should yet behold what 
afflictions it wrongfully endured? 

A few words, brethren, of more direct appli- 
cation, by way of conclusion. I have spoken of 
three or four witnesses which witness to us very 
feclingly and very unmistakably of our fallen 
condition, namely of labour, of pain, of sorrow 
and of death. It is well that we should see 
them as such, see them for what they are; but 
well also that we should never lose sight of the 
transformation, or call it rather the transfigu- 
ration from angels of darkness into angels of 
light, which all these have undergone for them 
that believe. There is a very profound Eastern 
proverb, “The blessings of the evil genii are 
curses.” We may boldly reverse this saying, 
and affirm that for every faithful man, what 
would be curses for others, are blessings for 
him, or are capable of being transformed into 
such. How often he has found it so; how often 
as he has been labouring in darkness and dis- 
tress on life’s toilsome sea, a strange shape 
has strangely approached him, walking on those 


stormy waves; and he has deemed it some 
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threatening phantom of the night, and has been 
ready to cry for fear—only to discover presently 
by that “Fear not, it is I,” that it is the Lord, 
and He coming not to destroy, but to save. 

Is it not even so, brethren? and those which 
seem, and in one sense are, the heavy laws of 
our life, prove they not bearers of truest bless- 
ing to all who will accept them as the severe 
gifts of a loving Father? Take the law of la- 
bour, for example. “All things are full of la- 
bour”—and yet how ill it fares with those 
races, which by some accident appear to have 
escaped the oppression of this law, in whose 
laps the earth prodigally empties her fruits 
without any toil of theirs. What poor weak- 
lings they prove—without vigour, without 
energy, without manly worth; and the earth, 
which seemed to give them every thing, in fact 
gave them nothing, because they did not win it 
from her by the toil of their hands and the sweat 
of their brow. And believe me, dear brethren, 
it will be woe to each one of us in particular, if 
we seek to withdraw ourselves from this stern, 
but beneficent, law of our lives. Not for nothing 
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did the Psalmist link these two together—“Thou 
shalt eat the labour of thine hands: oh! well is 
thee, and happy shalt thou be”—not well and 
not happy any man, under any other condition. 
Be he high or low, be he rich or poor, be he 
prince or peasant, he who eats the bread which 
he has not in one way or another earned, is 
eating that to which he has no right, which is 
not his; and, robbing others of their due, is 
robbing himself of a most precious discipline 
and education which God in his mercy has im- 
posed on all the children of men. 

And then too, pain and sorrow—can any 
one fail to recognize the gracious part which 
these play in the moral economy of the world; 
whereof by anticipation I have spoken some- 
thing already? Far off from many among us, 
rejoicing in our youth and in our strength, 
these may seem now; but yet they le waiting 
in sure ambush for all; there is not one here 
that shall escape them, Within a little while, 
sooner or later, the inevitable hour shall arrive; 
and these angels of God shall meet us on our 


path—meet us with dark threatening counte- 
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nances, but, if only we are His, with hands full 
of gifts; and we shall know that our road is 
heavenward, because they have met us there; 
and we shall not dare to desire to evade them 
and the austere messages which they bring, 
seeing that to be exempted from the law of 
suffering is to be exempted from the holiness, 
and thus from the inheritance, of sons. 

And death itself—shall we count that 
wholly an evil, when even a heathen could 
thank God that his soul was not linked to an 
immortal body, and could “count it nature’s 
privilege to die”? For granting that there may 
have been in this something of that contempt 
for the body which Christianity does not war- 
rant, yet was there a truth in it no less. The 
act of death precipitates, as we may well be- 
lieve, the sinful elements still remaining in the 
bodies of the redeemed, that thus, defecated 
from these, they may be clothed with bodies 
spiritual and pure, as with dazzling garments 
of light and immortality. Add to which that if 
there had been no death, there could have been 
no love stronger than death, overcoming death, 
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swallowing up death in victory—perhaps no 
Incarnation, no Son of God taking our nature 
that He might crown it with glory and honour. 
His saints would have praised Him, but not 
as they will praise Him now, standing on the 
sea of glass mingled with fire. There would 
have been songs in heaven, but there would 
not have been “the new song of the Lamb,” 


which is now the very sweetest of all. 


SERMON III. 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CREATURE 
TO VANITY, . 


Il. 


Rom. vit. 20. 


For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath 
subjected the same. 


DWELT in my last sermon on the witnesses 
I in the physical world for such an event as 
the Fall; on the unwilling subjection of the 
creature to vanity, as attested by labour, by 
sorrow, by pain, by death. But these are by 
no means the only witnesses. There are others, 
lightly referred to in my first discourse, quite as 
noticeable as these; to which in this my con- 
cluding one I propose to draw your atten- 
tion once more. There is much in man’s moral 
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and spiritual conditions compelling us in like 
manner to argue back to some great catastro- 
phe, which only has not overwhelmed him 
altogether because a helping hand has been 
stretched out from on high to extricate him 
from the ruin. 

I then instanced, for example, though I did 
no more than instance, that restless discontent 
of his, that eagerness after the unattained, that 
dissatisfaction with the same when attained, 
which all have more or less felt in themselves 
and noted in others. For, indeed, what does 
that disquiet say but this—namely, that man 
knows himself made for a good which he has 
not, for a good which has escaped him, for a 
good which he does not despair still to grasp. 
If the ways by which he seeks it can only issue 
in. disappointment and defeat, the paths by 
which he travels in its pursuit can only lead 
him farther and farther from his true blessed- 
ness, this does but confirm what has been urged 
already, namely, that he is out of the way, 
searching for this good, because it once was his; 


searching for it amiss and in vain, because he 
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has lost the only clue which would enable him 
to find it. Surely Pascal had right when he 
claimed this misery of man as a mighty witness 
for a greatness which he once possessed, for a 
greatness which it was still possible for him to 
attain. If he were not miserable, he would be 
miserable indeed. Those muddy pools of sen- 
sual delight from which he so often seeks to 
slake his thirst, if they indeed slaked the thirst 
of his soul, it might be concluded then that he 
was designed for these, and these for him; and 
that there were no fountains of living water, 
pure as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and the Lamb, which he had forsaken, and 
which it would never be well with him, until 
he had found again. But they do not, however 
- for a moment they may seem to do so ; presently 
he thirsts again. If, wallowing in the sty of 
Epicurus, he were never visited by the sense of 
a nobler good, we could only conclude that he 
was born for this, and that he had attained 
that for which he was born, But that the pro- 
digal feels himself a prodigal, a wanderer from 
his Father’s home, which, do what he will, he 
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cannot quite forget, that he is troubled by a di- 
vine hypochondria, a heavenly home-sickness— 
and instead of taking kindly to the swine’s 
husks, still believeg that in some sort he has a 
claim to the children’s bread—this, which is 
his misery, is also his glory; here is the wit- 
ness of his divine original, here is the thread by 
which God holds him still. If it were well with 
him in that far land, he would be lost beyond 
hope of redemption, seeing that there would be 
nothing in him to redeem. But it is not well, 
and he knows that it is not, and oftentimes the 
confession of this is wrung from his lips, as he 
looks round about him, and beholds all other 
creatures of God’s hands travelling in their ap- 
pointed paths, none eccentric, none exorbitant 
but himself—all others chiming in with the 
great harmonies of the universe, he only 
‘ta jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy.” 

And this discord and dissonance between 
himself and God repeats itself as a discord 
and dissonance in his’own inner life, between 


his higher nature and his lower, as the dread 
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lusting against the spirit, and the spirit against . 
the flesh. And here too does not each voice 
of his despair, each cry of anguish, “Oh! 
wretched man that I am!” extorted from him 
under consciousness of the bondage of sin, set 
its seal to the same truth—his subjection to 
vanity, and also his possible deliverance from 
it? Nor let any urge that this sense in man 
of a profound contradiction within himself, in 
his own inner world, is an artificial product of 
Christianity. If there be anything universally 
human, it is this.. The conflict indeed assumes 
a new earnestness for them that are Christ’s; 
and they owe to Him that it is a conflict with 
hope, and’ not any more without it; not any 
more a conflict in which they are bound in to 
the sad certainties of an ever-recurring defeat. 
But wherever man is, there is this bondage to 
the lusts of the flesh and desires of the mind, 
with the sense of this bondage, and the cry, 
louder or fainter, for deliverance from it. It 
was not revealed religion which invented such 


ethical terms as shame, repentance, remorse, 
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all testifying for a good which had been for- 
saken, for an evil which had been chosen—for 
a law which man owns in his conscience, how- 
ever little he may obey it in his life; mar- 
vellous words, attesting to marvellous facts ; 
words which so long as they survive in lan- 
guage, facts which so long as they exist in the 
heart of man, will defy all endeavours of those 
who would willingly persuade man that he 7s 
all which he was ever intended to be, that there 
is no ideal for him, to which through his own 
guilt and sin his actual fails to correspond. 

And what these, shame, repentance, re- 
morse, are in the subjective world of man’s 
heart, the same, or the fruit of the same, is 
sacrifice in the objective world of his doings. 
For, whatever differences of opinion may exist 
about the origin of sacrifice, all are agreed that 
it expresses the sense of a disturbed relation 
with higher powers whom it concerns the of- 
ferer to propitiate, and whose lost favour he 
hopes and believes may by these means be 
regained, But why or whence this sense of 


disturbed relations? If this be only a sick and 
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doting and superstitious dream, they who affirm 
this should at least explain how it comes to 
pass that it is a dream which all the world 
has dreamed; which has been fearful earnest 
for millions of men, who have sought to fill 
up that chasm yawning between them and God, 
with their choicest and their best, to give 
even the fruit of their body for the sin of their 
soul. 

But it seems to me that we have other 
grounds which compel us to assume some such 
event as that giving place to the devil and to 
his seductions, in which the sin of our first 
parents consisted. There is a dark mysterious 
element in man’s life and history which no- 
thing else can explain. We can understand 
only too easily the too strong attractions of the 
objects of sense on a being who is sensuous 
as well as spiritual; the allowing of that lower 
nature, which should have been the ruled, to re- 
verse the true relation, and to become the ruler; 
we can understand only too easily man’s yield- 
ing, even his losing, of himself in this region 
of sense. But there is a mystery far more ter- 
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rible than this, a phenomenon unintelligible 
except upon one assumption. I know that at 
all times there are those, and not a few, to 
whom the doctrine of an Evil Spirit is pecu- 
liarly unwelcome; some who have been at 
infinite pains to exorcise theology; and from 
that domain at least to cast Satan out, even 
though they have been impotent to cast him 
out from any other. All who shrink from Jook- 
ing down into the abysmal depths of man’s 
fall, because they have no eye for the heavenly 
heights of his restoration, seem to count that 
much will have been gained thereby; although 
it may be very pertinently asked, as indeed 
one has asked, What is the profit of getting 
rid of the devil; so long as the devilish re- 
mains; of explaining away an Evil One, so long 
as the evil ones who remain are so many’? 
What profit indeed? For myself I feel that ) 
this doctrine of an Evil Spirit, tempting, se- 
ducing, deceiving, prompting to rebellion and 


revolt, so far from casting a deeper gloom on 


1 ‘*Den Bisen sind sic los, die bésen sind geblieben,”— 
GosrHE, Faust. 
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the destinies of humanity, is full of consolation, 
and lights up with a gleam and glimpse of hope 
spots which seemed utterly dark before. One 
might well despair of oneself, having no choice 
but to believe that all the strange suggestions 
of evil which have risen up before one’s own 
heart had been born there; one might well 
despair of one’s kind, having no choice but to 
believe that all its hideous sins and all its 
monstrous crimes had been self-conceived and 
bred within its own bosom. But there is hope, 
if “an enemy have done this ; if, however, the 
soil im which these wicked thoughts and wicked 
works have sprung up has been the heart of 
man, yet the seed from which they sprung had 
been there sown by the hand of another. 

And who will venture to deny the exist- 
ence of that whereof I speak, the devilish 
I mean, as distinguished from the animal, in 
man? None, I am confident, who knows aught 
of the dread possibilities of sin lurking in his 
own bosom, who has studied with any true 
insight the moral history of the world, In 
what way else explain that men not merely 
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depart from God, but that they defy Him; 
that, instead of the ungodly merely forgetting 
God and letting Him go, his name is as often, 
or nearly as often, on their lips as on those of 
them that love and serve Him? How else 
explain the casting of fieree words against 
Him, like the lances and arrows which some 
barbarous tribes of old shot against the sky, 
answering the lightnings of heaven with these ? 
What else will account for delight in the 
contemplation or the infliction of pain, for 
strange inventions of wickedness, above all, 
of cruelty and lust,—‘“lust hard by hate”? What 
else for evil chosen for its own sake, and for 
that fierce joy which men have so often found 
in the violation of law, this violation being 
_itself the attraction; with all those other wick- 
ed joys, “mala gaudia mentis,” as the poet ina 
single phrase has characterized them so well? 
Strange inexplicable mystery, so long as 
man will know nothing of a spiritual world 
beneath him, as well as one above him; but 
only too easy to understand, so soon as we 


recognize man’s evil as not altogether his own, 
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but detect behind his transgression an earlier 
transgression and an earlier transgressor—one 
who fell, not as man fell—for man’s fall was 
mercifully broken by that very flesh which 
invited it ; but who fell, as only Spirits can 
fall, from the height of heaven to the depth of 
hell; fell never to rise again; for he was not 
deceived as was Adam; but chose the evil 
with the clearest intuition that it was the 
evil, forsook the good with the ‘clearest intui- 
tion that it was the good; whose sin therefore 
im its essence was the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and as such, not to be forgiven in this 
world or in the world to come. I say, all is 
explicable when we recognize the existence of 
such a Spirit, who, being lost without hope 
of redemption himself, seeks to work the 
same loss in other of God’s creatures, and 
counts it a small triumph to have made man 
bestial, unless he can make him devilish as 
well. 

There are who will know nothing of all 
this, fancying that evil is got rid, if evil is 
denied ; but the witnesses are only too many 
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to this dark background which the Scripture 
gives to the history of man. The scorched 
skeletons of trees standing on the blasted waste 
do not more plainly tell of the conflagration 
which has swept through the forest than these 
of some enormous catastrophe which has in 
time past involved the race of man. Contem- 
plate for example the savage, that dead leaf 
violently torn from the stock and stem of 
humanity, and, as experience too surely proves, 
incapable as the dead leaf, of being vitally re- 
united to it again; fallen so far that his con- 
tact with higher races, if that should arrive, 
is not life to him, but only swifter death ; who 
can borrow from them their diseases and their 
vices, but is altogether impotent to learn from 
them any better lore; totally unable to lift up 
himself, totally unable to be lifted up by any 
other, from that infinite degradation into which - 
he has sunk. Has the earth any stranger 
sadder spectacle than this ? 

For him to whom the study of man, next 
to the study of God, possesses an interest ‘far 
dearer and closer than any other can possess, 
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what a mysterious tragedy is here, in these 
capacities of man for an almost limitless 
degradation. Again we remark that there 
is nothing which in the least resembles this 
in any other region of being which we know. 
The spider weaves its subtle web, and the bee 
fashions its six-sided cell, with the same curi- 
ous and perfect art which they used five 
thousand years ago. What they once possessed 
they always possess. If their heritage is a. 
narrow one, if they cannot multiply, so neither 
can they squander and waste it. Only man 
is gifted with the dread prerogative of unlearn- 
ing, forgetting, stripping himself bare, losing 
his place and pre-eminence in the order of 
creation. What shall we say to this? As- 
sume that he is of a divine race, made in 
the image of God, made to know God, to love 
God, to live by God, that he becomes mon- 
strous, anomalous, when cut off from God, 
God being thus the ground of his being, and 
fellowship with God the ground of his well- 
being ; assume this, which the Scripture every- 


where assumes or asserts; and assume further 
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with this that. the links which bind man to God 
have by a guilty act of his been snapt, and 
once snapt, have in these outcast races never 
been reunited again, and then we can under- 
stand that there are no waste and desolate 
places, spiritual lands without order and as the 
shadow of death, to which the children of men 
may not arrive at last, who, having once turn- 
ed their backs upon God, have continually 
travelled further and further from their East. 
But I recognize another evidence of this 
subjection of the creature to vanity in the 
impossibility under which. the world lies, so far 
as it is the world, of bringing any work to 
an abiding perfection; so that after certain 
progress won, it imevitably relapses into old 
evils, or generates new ones—a worm proving 
ever in the end to have been at the root of 
the fairest and the strongest in which it 
gloried for a time. If we found the state of 
this world gradually travelling on toward a 
perfect order, if we could trace any constant 
working of that law of progress whereof some 
make such boast, then indeed we might half 
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believe that the evil and imperfection which 
cling to the things around us, being every day 
left more and more behind, every day becom- 
ing less, were indeed no evil, but only a neces- 
sary stage through which the good must pass ; 
and a creation always mounting up to some 
better good, making some new conquests over 
the waste kingdoms of darkness and disorder, 
could hardly with justice be said to be sub- 
mitted to vanity. 

But what do we see?. what spectacle does 
the world actually present? Gains in some 
directions, but these too surely compensated 
by losses in others, just as the sea which ad- 
vances upon one coast, recedes upon another, 
If vast regions are being subdued to the uses 
of civilized man, yet others which were once the 
seats of civilization and of all the arts of life, 
now desolate wildernesses—wandered over by 
wild beasts or wilder men. If lands heathen 
once have now seen a great light, yet the 
candlesticks of how many flourishing Churches 
have been quenched or removed? How often 


we deceive ourselves, and in the mere pauses 


a 
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of the conflict indulge in premature Io Pzans 
over a battle won, a victory accomplished. 
Some old hurt of the world has not broken out 
for a little while; we fancy that it will never 
break out any more. Alas! it was only healed 
slightly ; no thorough work of healing has been 
wrought ; it breaks out afresh, and we discover 
that as it was in the days of the Preacher, 
so is it now—“that which is crooked cannot 
be made straight, and that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered.” How fruitful in rude 
disenchantments of this kind the last ten years 
have been. How many were confident, and 
not further back than this, that the era of 
wasting wars and bloody battles had for ever 
passed away ; that railways and commerce and 
men’s better understanding of their material 
interests, had rendered these henceforward im- 
possible—so that they met with a smile of 
superior scorn any suggestion that the root of 
bitterness out of which such mischiefs grew, 
was still in the heart of man, that there would 
be wars and fightings so long as there were 


lusts warring in men’s members; and lo! as 
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in very irony of those premature proclamations 
of a peace which was no peace, huger multitudes 
of men have never met to do the work of 
Cain, never has the mother earth drunk deeper 
of the blood of her children violently slain, 
than during the last decade of the world’s 
history. We flattered ourselves but yesterday 
that slavery was everywhere in Christendom 
counted as a thing hateful to God and men, 
only to be provisionally tolerated, if in process 
or preparation for removal; and behold, a 
people now starting into existence, whose gal- 
lantry in defending their own liberties none 
can help admiring, glory in their shame, take 
this hideous thing to their bosom, proclaim it 
not a tolerated evil, to be abated as soon as 
may be, but the corner stone of a new society 
which they will rear for the wonder and admi- 
ration,—say rather for the abhorrence, of the 
world. We imagined that a dark century like 
the seventh might give birth to a false religion, 
a distorted caricature of Christianity, but not 
an enlightened age like our own, and lo! two 


false religions have sprung up in our own day— 
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one in the bosom of the oldest, and the other 
in that of the newest, civilization in the world, 
each of them immeasurably falser, crueller, 
more licentious than the faith of Islam, and 
with none of the nobler redeeming features 
which that possessed. 

Do we mean then, brethren, that there is 
no higher, nobler order of things in store for the 
world than that distracted and disordered which 
we now behold? God forbid. That this pain- 
ful earth is travailing toward a new and glorious 
birth we most firmly and thankfully believe. 
But we indulge in idle illusions, which there is 
nothing in the course of this world to justify 
and very much to gainsay, when we imagine 
that any of the moral forces now at work in the 
world will bring about this blessed consumma- 
tion; that, as the dawn lightens imperceptibly 
into the day, or as the bud expands into the 
flower, so the mournful present shall pass into 
that glorious future for which we look. So far 
from this, if there be any truth in the word of 
prophecy, and the aspect of Christendom only 
too surely confirms that word, the dispensation 
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which now is will end in an almost universal 
falling away from the truth, and the close of it 
will be in blood and fire and vapour of smoke. 
That palingenesy of the earth, for which we 
hope, and of which all the prophets have spok- 
en, which, accompanying as it will the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, must be the 
dearest hope of all who groan over the wrongs 
and miseries and confusions of the present 
time, must result from a new incoming of the 
powers of the world to come, a new laying bare 
of the arm of the Lord. He who has shaken, 
must yet shake once more the earth and the 
heaven, for the removing of things which are 
shaken as of things which are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
But, my brethren, are we therefore to sit 
down and wait in indolent inactivity for such a 
consummation, excusing ourselves meanwhile 
for not coming now to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty with the plea that all efforts 
of ours are impotent against his strongholds, 
that what is wrong we can never set right, nor 
what is crooked make straight—that to seek to 
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roll away evil from the world, is but as a rolling 
of the stone of Sisyphus, which will ever return 
on us again? Nay rather, must we not recog- 
nize in all this uphill work which goodness has 
to do, a claim which it makes on the most 
strenuous exertions of all who are resolved 
that, however it may be with others, they will 
be on the side of goodness and of truth? IEfso 
much is going backward, is there not the more 
need that something should go forward? If 
matters are where they are after all the toils 
and tears and prayers of so many servants and 
soldiers of God, where would they have been if 
these had not thus laboured and toiled and 
prayed? if these had not done exploits, gone 
upon forlorn hopes, held their ground in an evil 
day? Often this is all which they can do; for 
indeed the great victorious advance of the army 
of the living God will not be till the Captain of 
that host places Himself manifestly at its head. 
But is this nothing? Is it nothing to be faith- 
ful in an evil time, and when it is the hour and 
the power of darkness? Oh say not, we do not 


care to work, unless we can believe that great 
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results will follow on our working, that at the 
sound of our trumpet the walls of some Jericho 
shall fall. What is this but saying we do not 
care to work for God’s glory, unless at the same 
time we can get glory for ourselves? we do not 
prize his ‘Well done,’ unless we can have the 
world’s plaudits as well? 

Remember too, that much as I have been 
compelled to say on the sentence of vanity writ- 
ten upon every work of men’s hands, which is 
such and nothing more, remember, I beseech 
you, that so far as the doer is concerned, no- 
thing of this vanity cleaves to any work which 
is wrought in God and for God; that remains; 
no worm gnaws at the root of that; but it 
stands and will stand for ever. Set your hands, 
and with your hands your hearts, to such a work 
as this. Hew, polish, prepare yourselves, and 
others so far as you may, or rather ask of a di- 
vine Artificer to do this for both; that so they 
and you may be stones fitted to be built in to 
the walls of that City, which hath foundations, 
because its builder and maker is God. This do, 
being sure that amid all the confusions of the 
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present time, amid Babels abandoned ere half 
raised, or raised only to fall, and earthly Jeru- 
salems that do their partial work and then dis- 
appear, amid and behind all these shattered 
and dissolving pageants of this world, slowly 
but surely the walls of that heavenly City are 
being reared, as this faithful builder and that 
brings his stone, brings, that is, himself, and 
helps to bring his brother, that they may be 
fitted into their places there. And so the won- 
drous City grows—visible to the eye of faith, 
how near to its completion none may guess. 
Only we know that when the last of God’s elect 
has found his place therein, then He shall come 
who will fill that house with his glory, and the 
tabernacle of God shall be with men; and all 
those who have hid their eyes‘from beholding 
vanity, and not walked in the vanity of their 
minds, nor taken the yoke of vanity on their 
necks,—we, if it has been so with us—shall 
inherit substance, shall inherit all things, for 
they shall inherit God, and they shall be his 
people, and He shall be their God. 


SERMON IY. 


THE KINGDOM THAT COMETH NoT 
WITH OBSERVATION". 


LUKE XvIit. 20. 


The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation. 


T might almost appear like a law of God’s 
providence that great movements, great 
events, great institutions, all which exercises a 
deep and lasting influence on the after-history 
of the world, should have small and unobserved 


beginnings; while loud and grand commence- 


1 Preached in the Church of St Edward, Cambridge, 
June 4, 1861, on occasion of the First Anniversary meet- 
ing of the Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham Mission 
to Central Africa, 
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ments, summoning as with the sound of a 
trumpet all the world to behold what a mighty 
birth is at hand, what a glorious thing is about 
to be born—these are almost sure to come to 
nothing, to end in shameful discomfiture and 
defeat. Who knows, who has traced, the ob- 
scure rudiments, the first foundations, of that 
wondrous city, which was for so many centuries 
queen and mistress of the world; and which, 
when the sceptre of temporal sovereignty drop- 
ped from her aged hand, presently grew young 
again, and wielded, as with a new lease of life 
and of power, a spiritual dominion more wide 
and wonderful than ever her temporal had 
been? Who knows these secrets of the birth 
of Rome? But who does not know with how 
loud a promise, with how vainglorious an an- 
nouncement, another city was proposed to be 
built—the city and the tower whose top should 
reach unto heaven—what a name and a fame 
its builders designed for themselves, organizing, 
as they were resolved to do, into one grand 
society all the tribes and families of the earth’; 


1 Gen. xi, 4. 
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and how, in a little while, nothing but a de- 
formed and shapeless mass of bricks remained 
to tell of the city which should have been at 
once the symbol and the centre of their world- 
sovereignty and dominion ? 

And this silent birth of whatever shall 
prove great indeed, true in many regions of 
human activity, is truest of all in that highest 
region of all, where human and divine most 
work together. “Tt is the glory of God to 
conceal a matter.” If other things “come not 
with observation,” with pomp and circumstance 
and pride, challenging notice, appealing to eye 
and ear, noised abroad by the thousand tongues 
of rumour and report, least of all does the 
kingdom of God come with these. And for the 
confirming of this assertion, not mine, but the 
Lord’s, what history so wonderful as that of 
this kingdom’s first coming—of the exaltation, 
within three centuries after its first founding, 
of the Church of Christ upon the high places 
of the earth? By what silent courses, by what 
unmarked degrees, by what invisible agencies 
did that new life, whereof the Son of God was 

5—2 
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the Author and the Giver, impart of itself to 
“an old and dying world; working its way from 
within to without, from below to above, from 
the centre to the circumference; gradually 
transmuting, transforming, and transfiguring 
whatever was brought into contact with it? 
How little did that proud heathen world— 
how little did imperial Rome, throned in her 
golden palaces, amusing herself in her bloody 
amphitheatres, dream that she nourished within 
her bosom a mightier than herself, a weakness 
which should be stronger than all her strength, 
a foolishness which should be wiser than all 
‘ her wisdom, a patience which should weary 
out all her cruelty, a love which should van- 
quish all her hate. To one seeing but as man 
seeth, where was there ever a strength, a splen- 
dour, a glory like hers—the fourth beast which 
Daniel saw, “dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly,” whose great iron teeth had broken 
in pieces all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
was stamping the residue of them beneath its 
feet’? And where, on the other hand, was a 


1 Dan, vii. 7. 
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weakness like theirs—the votaries, in the judg- 
ment of one of the wisest and greatest among 
the heathen, of “an exaggerated and detest- 
able superstition’—followers “of one Jesus, 
which was dead,” whom somewhere in Syria a 
Roman governor had once put to death, but 
whom these strange and perverse enthusiasts 
“affirmed to be alive”? 

What could be the issue of a conflict be- 
tween opposing forces so unequally matched as 
these? What credit would he have found, who 
in the second, yes, or far into the third century, 
had announced to the princes of this world— 
the leaders of its thoughts, the wielders of its 
power—to Roman senator or Greek philoso- 
pher, that the future was not with them; that 
it had passed out of their hands; that it be- 
longed to the adherents of this despised Ori- 
ental superstition? Would they have believed 
him, if he had told them that the palace of 
their Cesars itself, not to speak of their own 
households, was already filled with the votaries 
of it; that the very ground beneath their feet 
was honeycombed with the long galleries where- 
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in were laid thousands and tens of thousands 
who had already lived and died in the faith of 
this crucified Man; nay, that the hour was 
coming, was even at the door, when Rome her- 
self, in the person of the highest representa- 
tive of her majesty and her power, should wor- 
ship before Him, and should confess to Him 
as Lord of lords and King of kings ? 

Strange, incredible announcement! and yet, 
as we know, true notwithstanding. The leaven 
wrought, the mustard seed grew. The king- 
dom of God came, but, being God’s kingdom, 
and true to its own law, it came “not with 
observation”—unawares overtook the world, 
which little dreamt what and how great bless- 
ings were about to break forth upon it. And 
I am persuaded, my brethren, that we may find 
in these words of Christ, and in the com- 
mentary upon them which the manner of the 
first establishment of the faith affords, much 
to strengthen and encourage us in all such 
work as that which engages us to-day. Very 
comforting, very encouraging it is to find that 


God walks in his own ways; brings about his 
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own ends by his own means; has oftentimes 
mighty issues near at hand, when to human 
eye they seem as remote as ever; has caused 
mountains as high as any which appear to 
block our path to subside into plains at his 
bidding; has reserves of strength and power 
which He has not yet brought forth. The en- 
terprise which we set before us—contemplated, 
I mean, in its largest aspect, as the conversion 
of the heathen world—is so mighty and so dif- 
ficult, the consummation of it apparently so 
distant, the means which we have at command 
to effect it, if measured by any measure of our 
own, so utterly inadequate to the end, that, 
but for such strong consolations, we might 
easily be tempted to renounce the work in 
despair. or, indeed, when we set ourselves 
to contend ever so little with the evil which 
has throned itself in the high places of the 
world, that evil proves to have made itself so 
strong, to have cast its foundations so broad, 
to have struck its root so deep, that our efforts 
to dislodge it seem.in our own eyes as puny 
and as unequal to the task as though a dwarf 
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should tilt with a reed or with a straw against 
a castle of brass. And what embodiments of 
this evil can for an instant be compared with 
those which we, undertaking any missionary 
work, undertake to assail? What other strong- 
holds of Satan and sin are there which can for 
a moment be set beside the false religions of 
the world? Through how many centuries have 
some of them stood already! what fanatical 
zeal are they still capable of arousing in the 
hearts of their adherents—that Mohammedan- 
ism, for instance, which by-and-by, if any suc- 
cess attends us, we shall stand face to face with 
in Africa. How many interests and passions are 
bound up in their continuance ! how do they 
minister to the pride, the sensuality, and all 
the other corruptions of our fallen nature! 
what a solid front of resistance in these and in 
a thousand other ways do they present to us 
and our efforts! with what subtle and cun- 
ningly-devised arguments do they defend them- 
selves, and, les as they are, seem not to shun 
or shrink from a controversy with God’s truth 
itself! For, indeed, in this last matter, we are 
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too much accustomed to think of the false re- 
ligions of this world as utterly shiftless and 
helpless in argument; as though, in this region 
at least, they might be brought to silence and 
a nonplus at once. But let any one read the 
American missionary Judson’s discussions with 
the Buddhist priests of Burmah, or our own 
Henry Martyn’s with the Sofies of Persia, and 
he will stand in awe, and for the moment. 
aghast, at the skill, the dexterity, the subtle 
argument, and all the deceivableness of un-— 
righteousness with which Satan’s kingdom has 
known how to fence itself round, and to make 
plausible its lie. 

If, indeed, these are not the forms of resist- 
ance to the truth which we in Central Africa 
must look to meet—if there, with the exception 
of the Mohammedanism which is spreading 
with such marvellous rapidity through vast re- 
' gions above the Equator, there are no ancient 
religions, no elaborate structures of falsehood 
to dispute with us dominion over the souls and 
spirits of men—we do but exchange these dif- 
ficulties for others. Africa, as a field of mis- 
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sionary labour, may present quite other diffi- 
culties from those of Asia—difficulties of a 
rude, brutal, and barbarous condition of society, 
and not those of an ancient but effete civiliza- 
tion; but who shall say that they are fewer or 
that they are less? Assuredly, they shall be 
many enough and great enough to task to the 
full all the patience, all the faith, all the self- 
denial of the Church; to make very precious to 
her all the promises which pledge God’s faith- 
fulness and truth, to the coming of a day at 
last when the dark places of the earth shall be 
enlightened with the light of life; when all the 
ends of the world shall remember themselves, 
shall awake as out of a guilty dream, to know 
the true God whom they have forgotten and 
forsaken so long. It is to the hastening of this 
day for Africa, to this work that the Church of 
England, as represented in the four chief cen- 
tres of her learning, has girded herself. In the 
providence of God, by a man whom He had 
raised up, whom He furnished with courage, 
with simplicity, with faith, with love, “a great 
door and effectual” had been opened into the 
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heart of this land; and the only question was, 
Who should enter by it? who should undertake 
the work? Assuredly by some the work was to 
be done—by England’s Church, or by some 
other. If she had held her peace, then enlarge- 
ment and deliverance would have arisen from 
some other place; and she would have lost, and 
another taken, the crown. But, like that high- 
hearted Hebrew Queen, she has heard a voice 
saying unto her, “ Who knoweth whether thou | 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this'?” She has heard that voice and under- 
stood it—that she was come to the kingdom 
with her swift ships, her far-reaching commerce, 
her bold enterprising sons, her pure doctrine, 
her Apostolic order, her open Bible, for such an 
hour and such a work as this is. Well for her; 
so we may humbly hope that kingdom shall 
continue with her; so perchance it shall be 
written for her, separated as she is by no fault 
of hers from the communion of the other 
churches of the West, “instead of thy fathers 
thou shalt have children, whom thou mayest 
1 Esther iv. 14, 
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make princes in all lands”—princes ruling in 
the name of the Prince of Peace, with a sceptre 
of love, over the hearts and spirits of enfran- 
chised men. | 

Long, indeed, it may be for Africa, groaning 
and toiling under a thousand hideous tyrannies 
and foul oppressions exercised on the bodies 
and souls of men, ere such a proclamation of 
liberty to all her captive sons shall be heard. 
We dare not think it near: the day-spring is 
hardly yet, still less the full day. We stand 
but on the threshold of our own toil; and He 
‘in mercy shows us but a glimpse as yet of what 
that toil shall be. Many shall yet go forth 
weeping and bearing precious seed, whose work 
shall be on high, and whose reward with the 
Lord; but who never here on earth shall bring 
their sheaves with them; who to human eye 
shall have laboured in vain, and spent their 
strength for nought. ‘And, no doubt, there 
shall be times when the work shall go back- 
ward and not forward, and the toil of years 
shall appear to perish in an hour, and the arm 
of the Lord shall seem to be shortened, and our 
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past neglects shall be visited by present bar- 
renness, and our lack of prayer by restrained 
blessings. There will be times when even 
faithful hearts shall well nigh fail, saying, 
Where is He whom the seer of the Apocalypse 
beheld, riding forth on the white horse, con- 
quering and to conquer; and his arrows were 
very sharp, and the people fell under Him? 
Those arrows of love, which wound only that 
they may heal, why do they not now pierce the 
hard hearts of men? Why do not the people 
fall under, and worship, and obey Him, ag in 
the days of old? And Africa, rich in martyrs 
already, shall be richer still; and as she had of 
old her Vivia Perpetua and her Felicitas, no 
less than her Cyprian, so shall be now inscribed 
in that noble army, not strong men only, but 
tender women—they, too, out of weakness 
made strong—and little children, that like the 
babes of Bethlehem shall have died for Christ, 
even while they knew not for whom they died. 
Of these, perhaps, it shall have so many, that 
the world, half in contemptuous pity and half 
in anger, shall exclaim, “To what purpose is 
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this waste?”—willing enough to have martyrs 
of its own; martyrs in the student’s cell, mar- 
tyrs in the fiery wilderness, martyrs by the 
frozen pole, martyrs on the battle-field: but 
only grudging that Christ should have his 
martyrs too. For thus the foundations of a | 
Church are laid; in long toil, with patient la- 
bour; in disappointment and defeat; slowly and 
painfully; washed with tears, cemented with 
blood. It has been so in times past; it as- 
suredly will not be otherwise in our own. 

But yet, beloved, through all these hin- 
drances, through all these trials of faith, through 
all these temptations to suffer the hands to 
hang down and give up the work as hopeless, 
through all these God’s purpose of grace and 
mercy for Africa will assuredly work itself out 
at the last. The kingdom of God will come, 
‘not as kingdoms of earthly glory, with observa- 
tion, with pomp and triumph and shouting, but 
in his way, and not in ours. By men He will 
bless men; not by angels, but by men; by us, if 
we will. We have claimed this task. Let us 
look to it that we be hearty, let us look to it 
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that we be earnest, to fulfil it. Better, far bet- 
ter, not to have challenged this enterprise for 
ourselves than now to carry it through deceit- 
fully; not to have laid the foundations of that 
tower than to leave it unfinished, a spectacle 
and a mockery to the world, which would only 
be too well pleased to say of us, “These men 
began to build, and were not able to finish.” 
They, at any rate, O my brethren, are in earn- 
est, they will carry through their share in the 
work, who have left this dear England out of a 
dearer love to Christ and to the souls which He 
has redeemed; who have exchanged her aca- 
demic bowers, her holy homes, the haunts of 
their childhood, the graves among their kin- 
dred where they once hoped to rest, the thou- 
sand priceless blessings of this Christian land, 
not for another though a lesser and a younger 
England beyond the sea—though this had been 
much; but exchanged all these for a life-long 
familiarity with the coarseness, the brutality, all 
the repulsive features and incidents of savage 
life—for these at the best: for what else, for 
what of hunger and of thirst, of fever and of 
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pestilence, of insecurity and of danger, of secret 
treachery and open violenee, only the future 
may declare. ; 
It is possible, my brethren, that some of us, 
if we had been worthier, if we had been walk- 
ing by a higher rule, with more ardent love to 
Christ, more holy in heart, more passionate for 
the winning of souls, might have been chosen 
to have been sharers in these perils and in their 
rewards. “Go up higher’—for in the Church 
of Christ foremost in toil and danger is fore- 
most in honour—“go up higher” might have 
been said to us. We have made our choice: 
and as easier tasks, so a lower place, a scantier 
reward shall probably be ours. As regards this 
mission-work, our utmost will be hardly a 
touching with a little finger the mighty burden 
which they have so joyfully bound upon their 
backs. But shall we, therefore, spare to do this 
little? Shall we not rather do it with some- 
thing of aswholesome shame, with something of 
a just indignation and revenge against our- 
selves, against our love of ease, our love of the 


world’s honour, and the world’s rewards, which 
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has, perhaps, defeated us of a nearer and larger 
share in so glorious a toil; which has left us to 
be talking of great things done for Christ, or 
listening to another talk of these, while our 
happier brethren far away are actually doing 
them. Resolve, dear brethren, that you will 
redress, though it be by a minutest fraction, 
the enormous disproportion between their share 
in this blessed enterprise and ours. This you 
may best do by long, earnest, devout prayers 
on their behalf, who have gone forth confi- 
dently trusting that they would be followed 
and sustained by the strength of such prayers, 
continually offered at holy altars, in secret 
chambers, on their behalf. This also you may 
do by a costly offering and oblation out of your 
substance cast into the Lord’s treasury to-day. 


SERMON V. 
THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES". 


EZEK. XXXVII. 9, 10. 


Then said He unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, 
Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe wpon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied as He 
commanded me, and the breath came into 
them, and. they lived, and stood wp upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army. 


ERHAPS there is no prophet of the Old 
Covenant, whose writings offer to us such 
sublime, original, and sometimes terrible ima- 


gery as those of the prophet Ezekiel. What 


1 Preached at St Michael’s Church, Cambridge, March 8, 
1863, on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
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a picture has he drawn and spread out before 
our eyes in those ten verses, of which you have 
just heard the two last. “The hand of the 
Lord was upon me, and carried me out in 
the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of the valley which was full of bones, 
and caused me to pass by them round about: 
and, behold, they were very many in the open 
valley; and, lo! they were very dry.” The 
prophet, we gather from these words, had been 
carried in the spirit to some ancient battle 
plain ; some Aceldama or field of blood, where, 
in ages long before, two mighty armies had 
met, and fought, and parted, leaving the earth 
encumbered with their unburied dead. The 
flesh of these slain had long since wasted 
away. The jackal, the wolf, the vulture, the 
worm, had fed sweetly on it. But bones innu- 
merable, ghastly trophies of death, bleached 
by the sun and rain and wind, still strewed 
the ground and bore witness of the dreadful 
work which had here been wrought, of the 
children of Cain who had here met to destroy 
and slaughter one another. 
6—2 
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As the prophet is gazing on this ghastly 
spectacle, on these bones very dry, the Lord 
asks him, “Son of man, can these bones live 2” 
He answers fitly, “O Lord God, Thou know- 
est.” Thou, he would say, canst breathe life 
into any death; but whether Thou wilt, is a 
secret which Thou hast reserved for Thyself. 
Again the Lord said unto him—* Prophesy 
unto these dry bones, and say unto them, O 
ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord.” 
Marvellous were the results which followed. 
Listen to them in his own words: “So I pro- 
phesied, as I was commanded; and as I pro- 
phesied, there was a noise, and behold a 
shaking, and the bones came together, bone 
to his bone. The sinews and the flesh came up 
upon them; and the flesh covered them above, 
but there was no breath in them”—all the 
forms of life, but as yet no actual life itself, 
each bone knit to his bone, the integuments 
of flesh clothing again the naked, skeleton ; 
but thus far no breath, no animating principle 
of life. “Then He said unto me, Prophesy 


unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and say 
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to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live. So I 
prophesied, as He commanded me, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” 

Does it need, brethren, words of ours to 
enhance the grandeur, the terrible magnificence 
of the picture here présented to your eye ? 
Does it need words of ours to explain the 
inner meaning of this famous vision of Eze- 
kiel’s? If we have at all apprehended this, 
surely we shall own that this vision of the dry 
bones, coming first together at the word of the 
prophet, and then breathed on by the breath 
of life, and by that quickening breath made 
to stand upon their feet, and transformed into 
an army of living men, wonderfully represents 
to us that work of the Lord which began at 
Pentecost, when the word of the Lord went 
forth, and the Spirit of the Lord with that 
word breathed mercifully and mightily on a 
dead world, renewed the moral face of the 
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earth, and commenced that wondrous transfor- 
mation, that regeneration, which having its 
beginning in the hearts of men, shall not cease 
till all things shall have been made new. 

For, even while we freely recognize to the 
full what of glorious and great and good the 
heathen world had to show, we still confidently 
ask, what in its grand sum total was the moral 
condition of the world till Christ lived and 
died and rose again, and ascended up on high ; 
and from thence gave gifts unto men? Have 
we not a right’ to say that it was in the main 
even as this valley of dry bones, peopled with 
men who one to the other seemed alive, went 
about the tasks, fulfilled the functions, pur- 
sued the pleasures of this lower life, but in 
the eye of God were dead, dead in trespasses 
and sins, that everywhere sin reigned and death, 
death moral and spiritual, with sin. Contem- 
plate the world as it must have presented 
itself to eyes purer than to behold iniquity 
exactly on that Pentecostal day, which we may 
justly call the birth-day of the Church ;—only 


one small people upon the whole earth pre- 
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serving the knowledge, the faith, the worship 
of the true God; and they only using this 
knowledge to sin more guiltily, because against 
greater light and knowledge, than the other 
nations of the earth ; their hands still red with 
the blood of Him whom they should have wel- 
comed as their King and their God ;—the rest 


9 


of the world “wholly given to idolatry ;” and 
with idolatry to what strange hideous forms 
of evil! Contemplate for an instant the gladia- 
torial shows of Rome, men killing one another 
to make sport for lookers on. Contemplate 
but with hasty and averted eye the strange 
lusts of Greece, men glorying in their shame, 
and boasting of wickedness which one would 
have thought no darkness would have seemed 
to them dark enough to hide; the world cast- 
ing up its Tiberius, as a little later it did its 
Nero, its Caligula, its Vitellius; setting him 
in the highest place which it had to offer ; 
saying to him, a wretch a thousand times un- 
worthy to live, ‘Thou art our Imperator, our 
emperor, our commander, thou art the man 
whom we delight to honour; to set at the top- 
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most crown of things; in thee we behold the 
truest image of what we ourselves would fain 
be, if only we possessed the power. 

Then, when all things were thus at the 
worst, the Son of God was manifest in the 
flesh, lived a life of perfect obedience, made 
on his cross a perfect offering for all the sins, 
past, present, and to come, of all mankind; 
rose again, in manifest sign and token that 
this offering had been accepted, went up on 
high, and, being exalted at the right hand of 
God, shed abroad his gifts upon men, even the 
rebellious. And when they that were am- 
bassadors of his grace, at his bidding began 
to prophesy, immediately there was a. great 
shaking among the dry bones in the valley 
of death, every where a mighty agitation; life 
once more was in conflict with and overcoming 
death; and as the breath of God past first 
over the Jewish Church and then over the 
Gentile world, and breathed upon those slain, 
multitudes came up out of their graves, the 
graves which sin had dug for them,—three 


thousand souls, we know, on the day of Pente- 
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cost, were the first fruits of a far mightier 
harvest,—and all stood up on their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army of living men, made now 
by that quickening breath of the Holy Ghost 
alive unto God. And ever as these messen- 
gers of Christ, and those who in succession 
took up the message from their lips proclaimed 
the words of that life, and said in the name 
and in the power of God, “Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon those 
slain,” the same effects followed; the Holy 
Ghost was given; and multitudes, dead hitherto 
in trespasses and sins, lived to holiness and to 
God. | 

Sad, brethren, it is to think that there 
should have been ever pause or remission in 
such a blessed work as this. But that such has 
been we cannot deny. Looking out upon the 
world, as at this present moment it offers itself 
to our eyes, is not the spectacle which it pre- 
sents only too like that seen in the visions of 
God by the prophet of the older Covenant— 
with indeed this blessed difference, that the 


valley of the dry bones has never since that 
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_ day of Pentecostal gifts been wholly a valley 
of death, wrapt in the utter silence of the 
grave? The promise has still been made good 
for those who would believe it, “ Behold, I will 
cause breath to enter into you, and you shall 
live;” the prophesying of the word of the Lord 
has never ceased, nor yet as the result of that 
prophesying, the noise and the shaking, the 
coming together of the dry bones, and then 
the animating and quickening of these by the 
breath of the living God. Death reigns not 
now everywhere, as once; but yet, oh! how 
much death, how much that has refused and 
is still refusing to live. Not to speak of those 
whom the false religions of the world, Hindoo 
and Buddhist and Mohammedan, have slain, 
or of the votaries and victims of a thousand 
meaner superstitions or idolatries, each with 
a lie in his right hand, is not Christendom it- 
self a spectacle at this day which well might 
make angels weep ?—which would make owr 
heads a fountain of tears if we had any earnest 
zeal for the glory of God, any true bleeding 


compassion for the perishing souls of men. For 
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surely the slain in it are many—those whom 
superstition has slain, and those whom infi- 
delity has slain—the slain by intemperance, and 
the slain by covetousness, and the slain by 
uncleanness, and the slain by pride, and by a 
thousand other weapons of the enemy ;—who 
could number up their multitudes? Pray, 
brethren, ye who have any feeling sense of 
what the Church of the living God ought to 
be, and what it is, resembling as it does only 
too nearly a valley of dry bones—pray, as did 
the prophet of old, “Come from the four 
winds, O breath of God, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live.” And as pray- 
er is a mockery, unless work is added to it, 
add in one shape or another your work to 
your prayers. 

But how, if there be among us any to-day 
whose own condition is only too like that of the 
dry bones of the valley, any saying in their 
hearts, as said the children of Israel of old, 
‘Our bones are dried and our hope is lost, no 
breath of God shall ever again renew the face 
of our souls, no life of God shall ever again 
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quicken our dead spirits.’ I know how easily 
such a despair of ourselves may creep over us, 
and what a covenant with death we seal when 
we give place to such despair. But have any, 
I ask, a right to say this—most of all, have 
they a right to say it when God has given to 
us such a Scripture as that on which we have 
been dwelling to-day, or when He permits us 
in our Christian year to keep such a festival 
as Pentecost ? 

For why were they dry bones, why were 
they not simply men just dead, the fresh 
corpses of those newly slain in some battle of 
yesterday, with the echoes of a life which had 
hardly departed yet ringing in them, which 
were thus seen by the prophet in the visions of 
God to stand up on their feet ? Why were they 
the dry bones of ages past and of battles long 
ago, which he thus describes as again pene- 
trated by the quickening Spirit from on high? 
Why but to teach us this, that there are no 
sinners who have lain so long festering in sin 
as in the corruption of the tomb, none so dead 


in trespasses and sins, with habits of evil so 
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inveterate, as to be incapable of renewal and 
revival. He who is the Prince of Life, who has 
the seven spirits of God, calls, and at his potent 
voice not merely a daughter of Jairus, who had 
just expired, or a widow’s son carried out to 
burial, or a Lazarus wrapt in grave-clothes, four 
days dead, with the stone rolled to the mouth of 
his tomb, rise up and walk, alive among the 
living; but at that voice, bidding the breath 
of heaven to breathe upon the dry bones, on 
those whom sin had slain long ago, and now 
out of all hope that they should ever be other- 
wise than they are; these also may live again, 
and stand on their feet once more, part of the 
army of living men, the soldiers and servants 
of the living God. Oh, believe this, brethren, 
believe it. We perish, because we will not 
believe in the love, and because we will not 
believe in the power, of God, in that mighty 
power of God, able of stones to raise up children 
to Abraham, mighty to change sinners into 
saints, clods of earth into stars of heaven, haters 
of God into lovers of God, persecutors of the 
faith into preachers of the faith, Sauls into 
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Pauls; to which no marvels of mercy and of 
might are impossible. 

You have heard the words of one Seer of 
the Old Covenant, listen to those of another 
in the New: “And He shewed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
What is the pure river of water of life but the 
Holy Ghost given to men, who proceedeth from 
the Father and from the Son? Turn back 
again to our prophet of the Old Covenant, 
and hear concerning these same mystical 
waters, this river of life, how well it deserves its 
name. “These waters’—he too describes them 
as issuing from under the threshold of the 
temple—“ go down into the desert” (a desert 
‘before, but by these waters changed into 
a Paradise, the very garden of the Lord), 
“and it shall come to pass that every thing 
that liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the 
river shall come, shall live. Every thing shall 
live whither the river cometh.” Let it come 
to thee—come to thy parched lips, come to 
thy thirsty heart. Many waters thou hast 
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drunken of hitherto, waters it may be of this 
world’s best delights, and some waters, it is to 
be feared, drawn from this world’s muddiest 
pools, But none of them have slaked the 
thirst of thy soul, least of all have any of 
these waters which the world owns proved for 
thee a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life. Perhaps thou sayest, ‘There are 
no such waters to slake the thirst of the chil- 
dren of men.’ But if God and his Word be 
true, there is a river, fed from the upper springs, 
making glad the city of God, and every one 
that chooses, thou therefore if thou wilt, may 
take of its waters of life freely. 

But, my brethren all, I must not let you go, 
without reminding you, as in duty bound to ~ 
that Society whose cause I am pleading, of a 
charge which lies upon us; and I link that 
charge very closely with those great truths 
which have to-day been proclaimed in your 
ears. There is a river of life, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and the Lamb, which can 
heal all that it touches, There 7s a breath of 
God which can quicken and revive the dead. 
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Oftentimes, as we look at some heathen 
race, with all its foul superstitions and wicked 
works, we are tempted to exclaim, “Can these 
bones live?” We have received our answer. 
They can live; they can come together; they 
can stand upon their feet, armies of living men. 
One thing however is needful, that there should 
be those who should prophesy to the slain, 
who should bid the breath from the four winds 
to breathe on them that they may live. You 
will observe that in our vision God speaks not 
directly, but uses the prophet’s voice, and 
quickens the dead through his word. It is 
ever so. By man God blesses men. He has 
constituted his Church as the instrument by 
which He will bless the world. Help then 
this Society to send forth faithful men, who 
shall not prophesy in vain, but at whose bid- 
ding the breath of heaven shall reanimate the 
slain of the earth. Show at what rate you 
prize your own blessings, pardon of your sins, 
peace with God, renewal in the spirit of your 
minds, the hope of heaven, by your eagerness 
to impart the same to others. Withhold not 
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more than is meet. Believe the word of the 
wise king, who has said that this tendeth to 
poverty—poverty of spirit, poverty of grace, 
yes, and not seldom poverty of estate too; for 
how often, because men will not give, God 
takes, takes and leaves no blessing behind Him; 
while to them who give to Him cheerfully and 
freely, first themselves, for that is the condition 
of all acceptable giving, and then of their sub- 
stance, He can and will in his own way and in 
his own measure make all good things to 


abound. 


THE END. 
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A LIFE DRAMA AND OTHER POEMS. 
4th Edition, 2s, 6d. 





CITY POEMS. 
Price 5s. 
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BLANCHE LISLE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CECIL HOME. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


‘ The writer has music and meaning in his lines and stanzas, which, in the selection of dietion 
and gracetulness of cadence, have seldom been excelled.’— Laven, 
‘Full of a true poet’s imagination,’— Joun Butt, 
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THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


Ms SOMETIME FELLOW OF ORIEL QOLLEGE,OXFORD. 


With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘ Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and more massive mind have lived in this 
generation than the author of these few poems, and of this the volume before us bears ample 
evilence...... There is nothing in it that is not in some sense rich either in thought or beauty, 
or both.’—Srxcraronr. 





Uniform with ‘ WESTWARD Ho!’ ‘Grorrry HAMLYN,’ &e, 


THE MOOR COTTAGE: 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 


By MAY BEVERLEY, author of ‘ Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales for the 
Young.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


thay charming tale is told with such excellent art, that it reads like an episode frorn real 
» life.’—Arias. 
‘The whole plot of the story is conceived and executed in an admirable manner: a work 
which, when once taken up, it is difficult to put down.’— Jonn Buxt. 





Uniform with ‘WEstTwaRrD Ho!’ ‘Grorrry Hamiyn,’ &c. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN, 


Crown §Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


‘Its power is unquestionable, its felicity of expression great, its plot fresh, and its character 
very natural. .. Wherever read, it will be enthusiastically admi and cherished.’ 
Mornine Heracp. 





Uniform with ‘WEstwarD Ho!’ ‘Grorrry Hamuyn,’ &e. 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT, 


By WESTLAND MARSTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


‘Since “ The Mill on the Floss” was noticed, we have read no work of fiction which we can 
so heartily recommend to our readers as ‘ A Lady in her Own Right:"’ the plot, incidents, end 
characters are all good: the style is simple and graceful: it abounds in thoughts judiciously 
introduced and well expressed, and throughout a kind, liberal, and gentle spirit.” 

Cuorca OF NGLAND MonTHLY Review. 
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THE BROKEN TROTH: 
A TALE OF TUSCAN LIFE FROM THE ITALIAN, 
By PHILIP IRETON. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


‘The style is so easy andnatural. . . The story is well told from beginning to end.’_Press. 

. Agcnuine Italian tale—a true picture of the Tuscan peasant population. with all their 
virtues, faults, weaknesses, follies, and even vices. . . The best Italian tale that has been 
published since the appearance of the ‘Promessi Sposi’ of Manzoni. . . The* Broken Troth’ 
is one of those that cannot be read but with pleasure.’ Lonpon Review. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. 


By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s 


—-050$00——. 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE: 


OR, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. 
A popular work on Algz, Fungi, Mosses, and Lichens, 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Coloured Frontispiece. Fep. Svo. 5s. 


——1050$00——. 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO FIVE SHILLINGS, 


GLAUCUS ; 
OR, WONDERS OF DTEte SHAY SEZORE 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordi- 


nary to the Queen. Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the work. Royal 16mo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 


leaves, 5s. 


—059400-—_—_. 


STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
—10595 00. 


THE 


HUMAN HAND AND THE HUMAN FOOT. 


By G.M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S., Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy iu the 
University of Cambridge. 


With numerous Illustrations, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., and GEORGE DICKIE, M.D., Professor in 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 


SEcoND EpITIon. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


—-0 505 oo ——_. 


THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 


OR, GLEANINGS BY A FIELD GEOLOGIST. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


‘ We do not know a more readable book on a scientific subject, and it will be invaluable to 
young people, as well as interesting to those who are already acquainted with the subject it 
treats of,’— CLuricat Journan. 


—— 0594 00 —_—_. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Translated from the French. By the Translator of ‘ Napoleon Correspondence 
with King Joseph.’ With numerous additions, 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s, 


* The appearance of this work will be weleomed by every politician and every Engiishman 
capable of appreciating exhaustive and soli i thought.’—Specraror. 


“Few men of the nineteenth century have attained a more remarkable influence. . . . 
Charming as specimens of style, they are of infinitely greater value as showing the inner life of 
i, man who was as simple as a child, and yet as gifted as any of the many learned writers and 
scholars whom France has produced.’— BeLx’s Messencer 


—-0505 0o—_—_. 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. ‘Translated, with the author's revision, by 
E.C. Orré. With a Map of London in the Thirteenth Century, 


Crown Svo. extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


I, CANTERBURY AND THE WORSHIP OF ST, THOMAS 3 BECKET. 
Il. MONKS AND MENDICANT FRIARS. 
III. PARLIAMENT IN THE FOURTEENTN CENTURY. 
1V. ENGLAND'S EARLIEST RELATIONS TO AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA 
V. THE EMPEROR LOUIS IV. AND KING EDWARD HL 
VI. THE HANSEATIC STEEL YARD IN LONDON, 
VII. TWO POETS, GOWER AND CHAUCER, 
VII, JOHN WICLIF, 


‘ There are some hooks so admirable, that merely general criticism subsides into “ Read, it 


will satisfy you.” Dr, Pauli’s work is of this kind.’—N ONCONFORMIST. ’ 
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GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 


By COLONEL VECCHJ. With Preface by Mrs. Gaskell, and a View of Caprera. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* After all has been told, there was something wanting to the full and true impression of 
the Patriot’s character and mode of life ; as every one who reads this artless and enthusiastic 
narration will certainly admit. Mrs. GaskeLn de she knows that “ every particular” of this 
tull and minute account may be relied upon ; and it has an air of truth that commends it even 
when it is most extravagant in its admiration.””—Nonconrormist. 


—— 0503 00——— 


ROME IN 1860. 


By EDWARD DICEY, author of ‘ Life of Cavour’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“So striking and apparently so faithful a portrait. It is the Rome of real life he hus 
depicted.’—Specraror. 
—059500-——. 


THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, 


And the last Italian Poet. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Malta. With a Biographical Preface by 
G.Stovin VENABLES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


‘Perhaps the most difficult of all literary tasks—_the task of giving historical unity, dignity, 
and interest to events so recent as to be still encumbered with all the details with which news- 
papers invest them—has never been more successfully discharged. . . Mr. Lushington, in a 
very short compass, shows the true nature and sequence of the event, and gives to the whole 
story of the struggle and defeat of Italy a degree of unity and dramatic interest which not one 
newspaper reader in ten thousand ever supposed it to possess.’—Sarurpay Revirw. ‘ 


—059500——. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


WiTH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 


By the Author of ‘ Sidney Grey,’ &c. and her Sister. 
Second Epition. With Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


‘Full of information without being dull, and full of humour without being frivolous; stating 
in the most popular form the main results of modern research. . . . , We have said enough 
te take our readers to the book itself, where they will learn more of Ancient Egypt than in any 
other popular work on the subject.,—Lonpon Review. 


0595 00—— 


SECOND EDITION. 


GEORGE BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ConTENTS:—I. Tennyson’s Poems; II. Wordsworth’s Poems; III. Poetry 
and Criticism; 1V. Angel in the House; V. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling; 
VI. Esmond; VII. 7 Novel; VIII. Bleak House; IX. Westward Ho! 
X. Wilson’s Noctes ; X1. Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 

‘One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has appeared in these 
days. . . Toeverycultivated reader they will disclose the wonderful clearness of perception, 
the delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and the remarkably firm and decisive judgment whick 
are the characteristics of’ all Mr. Brimley’s writings on subjects that really penetrated and fully 
possessed his nature.’—Noxconrormust. ; 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


~ A SERIES OF WORKS (uniformly printed and bound) by Professor Kines- 
LEY, the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ Mrs, OLIPHANT, and other 


Popular Writers. Handsomely printed in royal 16mo. extra gilt cloth, gilt 
leaves, at 3s. 6d. each, 


DAYS OF OLD: 


Stories from Old English se By the Author of ‘ Ruth and Her Friends.’ 
ith Frontispiece. 


——-0505 0o——_. 


THE HEROES: 


Greek Fairy Tales for the Young. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Vicar of 
Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Srcoyp Epition. With Illustrations. 
= —0-070400——- 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: 


A History for the Yourg. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, Head Master of Sutton 
Coldfield Grammar School. With Illustrations. 


*‘Anexcellent book . . well conceived, and well worked out.’— Lirzrary CuurcuMAn,. 


—-05@$ 00o—_— 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: 


A Story for Girls. Turrp Eptrion. With Frontispiece, 
*A book which girls will read with avidity, and cannot fail to profit by.’ 


ITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
——059300—_. 


OUR YEAR: 


Child’s Book in Prose and Rhyme. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax. With 
nutherous Illustrations by CLARENCE DOBELL. 


—-0£9$ 00——_. 


LITTLE ESTELLA 
AND OTHER FAIRZT TALES. 
By MAY BEVERLEY. With Frontispiece. 


——089300——_. 
MY FIRST JOURNAL: 


A Book for Children, By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, author of ‘Lost and Won 
With Frontispiece, 


——-050$ 00 ——_. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. 
By oe OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Margaret Maitland.’ With Frontispiece, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo. with Vignette Titles by T. Woolner, W. Holman 
Hunt, &c. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each volume, 


——+o}e300—_ 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


Of the best Songs and lyrical Poems in the English language. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by F. T. Palgrave. Fifteenth Thousand, with a Vignette 
by T. Woolner. 


“There is no book in the English language which will make a more delightful companion 
than this . . . which must not only be read, but possessed, in order to be adequately 
valued.’—Spectraror. 


——-059400—--——— 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
From the Best Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Fourth 
Thousand, with Vignette by ‘I’. Woolner. 
*Mr. Patmore deserves our gratitude for having searched through the wide field of English 


poetry for these flowers, which youth and age can equally enjoy, and woven them into * The 
Children’s Garland.” "_Loxpoy Review. 


—0593 oo —_. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. With Vignette by W. Holman Hunt. Large-paper 
copies, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; half morocco, 10s. 6d. 


‘A prettier and better edition, and one more exactly suited for use as an elegant and inexpen- 
sive gift book, is not to be found.’_Examiner. 


° 
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THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


From the best English Hymn-writers. Selected and arranged by Roundcll 
Palmer. Eighth Thousand, with Vignette by T. Woolner. 
*Comprehending nearly all that is excellent in the hymnology of the language. . « In 
the details of editorial labours the most exquisite finish is manifest.'\Tuz Freeman. 


—0794 00——— 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD 
AND EVIL. 


With Notes and Glossarial Index, by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Trinity College. 
Cambridge. And a Vignette of Woolner’s Statue of Lord Bacon. Large-paper 
copies, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half morocco, 10s, 6d. 

Edited ina manner worthy of their merit and fame, as an English classic ought to be 
edited.’—Dainty News. 4 


~ 


‘WORKS BY DAVID MASSON, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. 


Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of his time. Vol. 1. 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 

‘Mr. Masson's Life of Milton has many sterling merits . . . his industry is immense: his 

zeal unflagging ; his special knowledge of Milton’s life and times extraordinary... - With 


a zeal and industry which we cannot sufficiently commend, he has not only availed himself of 


the biographical stores collected by his predecessors, but imparted to them an aspect of novelty 
by his skilful re-arrangement.’—_Eprnsorcu Review. 
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BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES; 


Being a critical sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of its doctrine and 
the skill of its art.’—Tue Press. 


—Sasgibars— 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Chiefly on English Poets. By DAVID MASSON. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 


I, SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE. 
Il. MILTON’S YOUTH. 
Ill. THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER’S, MILTON’S, AND GOETHE’S. 
IV. DRYDEN, AND THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 
V. DEAN SWIFT. 
VI. CHATTERTON: A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. 
VII. WORDSWORTH. 
VIIL. SCOTTISH INFLUENCE ON BRITISH LITERATURE. 
IX. THEORIES OF POETRY, 
X. PROSE AND VERSE: DE QUINCEY. 


‘ Mr. Masson has succeeded in peda a series of criticisms in relation to creative litera- 
ture which are satisfactory as well as subtile—which are not only ingenious, but which possess _ 


the rarer recommendation of being usually just.’—Tur Times, 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. 


By GEORGE WILSON, MD. late Regius Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


With a Vignette Title Page by Norn Paton, engraved by C. JEENS. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
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COUNSELS OF AN INVALID: 


Letters on Religious Subjects. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 
With Vignette Portrait. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


asd far 


THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A popular work on the Five Senses, By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. Eighth 
Thousand. In fep. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s, 6d. People’s Edition in 
ornamental stiff cover, 1s, 


— paw Pat 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 
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MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister, 
JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. With Portrait. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


* His life was so pregnant in meaning, so rich in noble deeds, so full of that spiritual vitality 
which serves to quicken life in others; it bore witness to so many principles which we cun 
only fully understand when we see them in action: it presented so many real pictures of daunt- 
less courage and of Christian heroism, that we welcome gratefully the attempt to reproduce it 
which has resulted in the volume before us. Miss Wilson has entered lovingly upon her task, 
and has accomplished it well.’— Press. ‘ 


— agar 


MEMOIR OF EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. 


Late Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. and ARCHIBALD GEIKIBE, ¥.R.8.F. 
F.G.S8. of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 8vo, cloth, with 
Portrait, 14s, 


* We welcome this volume as a graceful tribute to the memory of as gifted, tender, generous a 
soul as Science has ever reared, and prematurely lost.’— Lirenary GazerrE. 
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MEMOIR OF THE 
~ LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT STORY, 


LATE MINISTER OF ROSNEATH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


By ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This volume includes several important passages of Scottish Religious and 
Feelesiastical History during the Second Quarter of the present Century. 
Among others, the Row ConTROVERSY, the Risk of the IRVINGITE Movez- 
MENT, the Harty HisTORY of the FREE CuuRcH, &c. &e. 


—_—_+ ——_ 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN: 
A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, 


LATE CHAPLAIN OF PRESTON GAOL, 


With selections from his Correspondence and a Sketch of Prison Discipline in 
England. By his SON. With Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


‘It presents a vigorous account of the Penal system in England in past times, and in our 
own. . . Itexhibitsin detail the career of one of our latest prison reformers; alleged, we 
believe with truth, to have been one of the most successful, and certainly in his judgments and 


opinions one of the most cautious and reasonable, as well as one of the most ardent.’ 
Sarurpay Review. 


—_+——_ 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER, 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST. STEPHEN'S, BRIGHTON. 


By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. Rector of Brington, Northampton, 
Third and cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


«A more edifying biography we have rarely met with ... If any parish priest, discouraged 
by what he may consider an unpromising aspect of the time, should be losing heart .. - 
we recommend him to procure this edifying memoir, to ABN it well, to set the example of 
the holy man who is the subject of it before him in all its length and breadth, and then he will 
appreciate what can be done even by one earnest man; and gathering fresh inspiration, he 
will chide himself for all previous discontent, and address himself with stronger purpose than 
ever to the lowly works and lofty aims of the ministry entrusted to his charge.’ 

Lirrrarny CHURCHMAN. 


———— 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Vice-Principal of Cheltenham College, 


and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
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MACMILLAN & COvS 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL & COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS, 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued at intervals during the last ten years, this 
Series of CAMBRIDGE CLASS-BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, which is intended to embrace all branches of Educa- 
tion, from the most elementary to the most advanced, and to keep pace 
with the latest discoveries in Science. <A descriptive Catalogue, stating the 
object aimed at in each work, with their size and prices, will be forwarded 
on application. Of those hitherto published, the sale of many thousarids is 
a sufficient indication of the manner in which they have been appreciated 
by the public. 

The following SERIES of amore ELEMENTARY CHARACTER is now in 

: course of publication. All the Volumes in this Elementary Series will be 
handsomely printed in 18mo., and published at a low price to ensure an 
extensive sale in the Schools of the United Kingdom aud the Colonies :— 


Euclid. For Colleges and Schools. By I. Topnunrer, 


M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By H.J. Rosy, M.A., 


Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School, late Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


An Elementary History of the Book of Common 


Prayer. By Francis Proctor, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, late 


Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. _ LNow ready. 
Algebra for Beginners. By I. Topuuntsr, M.A., F.R.S. 
[In the Press. 


The School Class-Book of Arithmetic. By Barnarp 


Situ, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
[In the Press. 


The Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Old English 


Bible Words, with Illustrations. By J. Easrwoop. M.A., St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of Hope-in-Hanley, Stafford, and 

W. ALpDIs WriGut, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. (Preparing. 
*.* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


WORKS BY I. TODHUNTER, W.A,, F.BS., 


Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


A Treatise on Algebra. For the Use of Colleges and 


Schools.: With numerous Examples. Third Edition, revised, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equations, 


with a Collection of Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. For the use of 


Colleges and Schools. With numerous Examples. Second edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of 
Colleges and Schools. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 
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A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, as applied 


sto the Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. 
'hird and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. With nume- 
yous Examples. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. éd. 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus and its Applications. 


With numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 
Examples. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. _ 

A History of the Progress of the Calculus of Variations 
during the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
WORKS BY BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 


Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and Ap- 


lication. With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. Highth 
dition, 696 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. New Edition 


(1862), 348 pp. Crown 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. Answers to all 
the Questions. 


Key to the above, containing Solutions to all the 





eae in the latest Edition. Crown 8vo.392 pp. Second Edition (1860). . 
s. 6d, 


Exercises in Arithmetic. 104 pp. Crown 8vo. (1860), 


23. Or with Answers, 2s. 6d. Also sold separately in 2 Parts, price 1s, each. 
Answers, 6d. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the Con- 
struction and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. SNowBAut, M.A. 
Ninth Edition, 240 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. With a numerous Collection of 
Examples. By R. D. BEasLEY, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. With a Collection 


of Examples. By S. Parxinson, B.D. Second Hdition, 345 pp. (1860). 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Optics. By S. Parkinson, B.D. 304 
pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples 
and Solutions. By J. B, Porar, M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Dynamics of a Particle. With numerous Examples. 


: By pone Tart, M.A. and W. J. STEELE, M.A. 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 
Ss. . 
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Dynamics of a System of Rigid Bodies. With nume- 


rous Examples. By E. J. Rout, M.A. 336 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With 
Copious Examples from the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. By W. H. 
Drew, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Solutions of the Problems contained in Drew’s Conic 
Sections. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Alge- 
braic Geometry. With a numerous Collection of Easy Examples progres- 
Aa arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners, 
By G. HatE PucKkiE, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. : 

Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates. By 
N. M. FERRERS, M.A. 154 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Solid Geometry. By P. Frost, M.A. 


and J. WoLsTENHOLME, M.A. 8yo. 18s. 


A Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. By 


GEORGE Bootk, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Differential Equations. By Gzorce 
Booxz, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


On the Algebraical and Numerical Theory of Errors of 
Observations and the Combination of Observations. By the Astronomer 
Royal, G. B. Arry, M.A. 103 pp. (1861). 6s. 6d. 
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